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NOj UNION. WITH SLAV: H.1DERS; 





THR UV. 8. CONSTITUTION I8 ‘A COYEXANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


Fe" Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaycholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
sssent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of proverving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
zagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 

elivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
« ntation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persous. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 








TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Jouw Quixcy Apans.- 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


THE WEBSTER DINNER AT CAPON 
SPRINGS. 
Storday. June 28th, Mr. Webster partook of 


‘ : . m . ’ 7 al 
dinner at Capon Springs, in Virginia. ‘The 
ng was among the toasts g:ven on Uke occa- 


‘ 


op, Westen, our distinguished guest: The 


statesman, who has illustrated the glory of 
y. The npion of the Constitution and 
who has sown the seed of constitutional 

vadeast over the civilized world. 
r toast, Mr. Webster rose to re- 


i deafening applause. He said: 
ea and Gentlemen—Fellow-citizens of Vir- 
It is my first duty to express, however inad- 
nv gratitude to you, one and all, for this 





ed token of respect. lam aware that many 
mve come from great distances,many of 
| know, have come upon the saddle, under a 


| you have done this to tender me 
f your regard. I know, also, that many 
ave left your estates and harvest-fields at a 


when every hour, whether to a proprietor or 
an, is so important. For this, gentlemen, | 
\ I am af | this courtesy, which you 
xtended to in een to you costly and ia- 
ent, and, therefore, ge ntlemen, it sinks 
more deeply into my heart. I thank you, gen- 
n 
i my fortune, gentlemen, to have seen 
I n Virginia and of Southern Virginia ; 
st t 3, also ntlenen, I have seen some- 
f Western Virginia, those counties border- 
n the Ohio river; but not until this week, gen- 
1, was it my fortune to have seen any thing of 
{ mautitu 


ind renowned Valley where I now 
em it as iy great fortune to have had 
at least, a few days that I 

e from my official duties, to follow the 
course of the Potomac, venetrate the Blue Ridge, 
ning to the left along the valley of the She- 
e something of the country between the 


I este 


few days’ leisure, or, 


en told that the same rich country extends 


Biue Ridge and the Alleghany. My journey through 
y thus far has been one of great pleasure 
idmiration. Iam free to confess that, from the 
time Lerossed the Potomac, and, leaving it, went 
with the train upwards along the valley of the She- 
nandoah, | have seen a country abounding in fertili- 
ty, and remarkable for its vast richness and beauty. 
Applause.} I have seen the great grain-growing 
iry of New York, and of Ohio and other West- 
ern States; of England, from Hertfordshire to the 
bor f Scotland; but I have never seen any 
thing surpassing that which I crossed from the 
time I left Harper's Ferry till I reached Winchester. 
l 4] 
be , and isto be found through Shenandoah, 
Rockingham, and Augusta counties, I hope, gen- 


en, soon to have an opportunity of witnessing 
truth of that statement. [Applause.] I admire, 
ountain scenery ; I admire it, too, for its 

y and grandeur; though, perhaps, these 
tains are not adapted to that high degree of 
tivation for which the valley is so remarkable, 
t picturesque, and give rise to thoughts 
ngs which tend to elevate and dignify the 

wid beholds I assure you, gentlemen, 
vost happy, if my time would permit, 

iT hope before long I may have the opportani- 
seed still further in this region of the State, 
westward to the banks of the South Branch 
Fotomac, and see that great corn-growing and 
intry, of which I have heard and of 
read so much for nearly half my life. 


ut this, at present, my time will not 





them, 


’ 


Y first visit to this part of Virginia, 

be ‘ope, genbenena, it will not be the last. [Ap- 
plaus 

n things which constitute a country ; 

vite are one, men and women the other. 

Here th y are both to be found. But, 

there were no men and women in this re- 

ntry would still be valuable and beau- 

‘ai i it were as barren as yonder rock, 

tng cliff which overhangs the 

‘9s filed with intelligent men, and re- 

~ women, like those who now 

x wide hall, iat would be most admirable 


er were bere, your country would 
fascinating, and you, gentlemen, 
y it must be, when both are su 
Great applause. ] 

‘tnow turn my attention to the toast 
os beet read by my friend—a friend of long 
s—at the head of the table. I must attribute 
partiality of friendship, and T amsure 
~omewhat extravagant. I disclaim having 
in support and defence, and in the 
of, the Constitution, except what I 
eration with other abler men; 
g" character and true dovotion to 
‘I wee el ee institutions. [Ap- 
tat ee utiemen,—indeed, { might 
_.. “as Dora,—in admiration of our polit 
I have studied Jong, and in fact 
‘ttle else of a political nature. All the 
4 a fe have been performed in the 
a 6 eneral Government, [ have never 
; ames under any State Government, and, 
sip - eption of a few days only, | have never 
: er of a Stute Legislature. 1 am, 26 
; » Qiawyer, and, from necessity, a labo- 
= oe x . t her'y the bread of idleness 
lane ne’ or " id a bit of it in my mooth, 
a r us, perhaps, savors of self- 
on; Ut TL hope it may be ; 
lise varge of my pablie datties oe m, 

ace " my public services, my ~ Ps 
suffered and been nenleemed. ‘pe a mp 
eglect , , * 
the hope that if I leave no broad ytnered 
‘hiede stem I shall leave at least an in- 
oe ee disreputable to those who shall 
, me, | Enthusiastic applause. } 


frms tu the 


nh co-<« 
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lot 








» gentlemen, to have acted 
Marthe those principles which g 

times Ge @Y own New England 
. robo tried men’s souls ; 
e “onary struggle, 


throughout 
overned your 
ancestors in 
that isto say, in 
ice: and in that other | 
eno , r most 
of « Gene rd which witnessed the establishment 
att high se Government. All know that in this 
men att ll a ~ proceeding, Virginia took 
Country, the debt She saw that, to the disgrace of the 
tnd that pallens ! the revolution remained unpaid, 
rtahe Leaner oMcers and brave soldiers, who had 
attie-ehde - — Scars and broken limbs from the 
want, and ‘Derty, were reduced to poverty and 
their bes .— of them almost literally begging 
vaunted their heute meee ene 
& sim ay ir hea: ‘ 

slr anguish ts were wrung by 

: nvlis : 
when, ica Lore ew said, that there was a time 

sushman, it was fa 

me enough 
daptt Chatham's lan : 

nd Wolfe's great n 


No 
ow, gentlemen, 


Up 





Suage was his native ton 
h ue, 
ame compatriot with his whe 


ty be thought thet iq nme enough for me, if it 
Mntained, defended . <j sr pe a = 
nciples 


and acted y 


of Virginia and Massachusetts, as these principies 
were proclaimed and sustained by the two great 
epochs in the history of our country—the Revolu- 
tion, and the adoption of the present constitutional 
Government. If I have worked steadily for this 
end, [am stre that, whether much has been done or 
little has been done, it haa been directed towards a 
good purpose. {Loud applause.] All that [ say to- 
day, and all that | may say on similar occasions, I 


discern pounyg rea; or well-grounded in thei com- 
paints. [f I inay be allowed to be a little profession- 
al, | would say that al! their complaints and alleged 
grievances are like a very insafficient plea in the law; 
they are bad on general demurrer for want of sub- 
stance. (Loud langhter.) But I am not dis d te 
reproach these gentlemen, orto speak of them with 
disrespect. I prefer to leave them to their own re- 
flections. I make no arguments against resolutions, 


wish to be in the spirit of Washington and Madison, 
Wythe and Pendleton, and the proscribed patriotz 
of Massachusetts, Hancock and Samuel Adams. 
{Applanse.} If these and other great founders of 
our liberty and fathers of our Constitution erred, 
then have I erred; then I have been the most incor- 
rigible af political sinners. [Laughter.] But if they 
were right, then I venture to hope that I am right 
also; and neither principalities nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, shall eradicate that 


conventions, secessions, speeches, or proclamations. 
Let these things go on. The whole matter, it is 
to be hoped, will blow over, and men will return to 
a sounder mode of thinking. But one thing, gentle- 
men, be assured of—the first step taken in the pro- 
gramme of secession which shall be an actual in- 
fringement of the Constitution or the Laws will be 
promptly met. (Great applause.) And I would not 
remain an hour in any adininistration that should 
not immediately meet any such violation of the Con- 


hope from my breast. [Loud and enthusiastic cheer-| stitution and the Law effectually, and at once. (Pro- 
ing. } \longued applause.) And I can assure you, gentle- 
The leading sentiment in the toast from the chair! men, that all with whom I am at present associated 
jis the Union of the States. ‘Cun Unston or rae) in the government entertain the same decided pur- 
| STATES ! What mind can comprehend the conse- | pose. (Renewed applause, with cheers.) 

quences of that Union, past, present, and to come?! And now, gentlemen, let me refer to a cheering 
|The Union of these States is the all-absorbing topic and gratifying occurrence. Let me do honor to your 
|ofthe day; on it all men write, speak, think, dilate, | great and ancient Commonwealth of Virginia. Let 
|from the rising of the sun to the going down there-|me say, that in my opinion the resolutions passed by 
jof. (Applanse.) And yet, gentlemen, I fear its im-| ber Legislature, at the last session, in which some 
| portance has been but insufficiently appreciated.— | gentleman, now present, bore a part, have effectually 
| Like all common blessings, however great, it has | suppressed, and suppressed forever, I hope, the no- 
|been, of late years, too little the subject of reflec- | tion of separate governments and new confederacies. 
ltion. The unthinking and careless hardly take heed |(Great applause.) All hopes of disunion, founded 
|of that atmosphere which supports their lives from |upon the probable course of Virginia, are dissipated 
| day to day, and from hour to hour, As the sungrises | into thin air. (Cheers.) An eminent gentlemag in the 
lin the morning, follows its path through the heav-| Nashville Convention ejaculated, *Oh that Virginia 
| ens, and goes down at night, we notice its course,| were with us! If Virginia would but take the Jead 
Jenjoy its livht and heat, and when we see it sink |in going out of the Union, other States would cheer- 
|beneath the western horizon, we have no doubt, we | fully follow her lead.’ Ah, but that ‘if’ was a great 
|do not think ofthe possibility that it may not appear | obstacle! (Laughter.) It was pregnant with impor- 
|for another day. We are in no fear of perpetual |taat meaning. ‘If Virginia would take the lead!’ 
| darkness, or the return of chaos. So itis with our| But who that looked for any consistency in Virginia 
| political system under a United Government and | expected to see Virginia leading States out of the 
| National Constitution. To these most of us were | Union, since she took such great pains, under the 
j born; we have lived under their daily blessings, as counsels of her ablest and wisest men, to lead 
|if those blessings were not only matters of course, them into it? (Applause.) Her late resolutions have 
| but imperishable also. But alas, gentlemen, haman | put a decided negative upon that ‘ if? and the coun- 





| structures, however strong, do not stand upon the 
jeverlasting laws of nature. They may crumble, 
jthey may fall, and republican institutions of govern- 
| ment will assuredly sooner or later crumble and fall, if 
| there shall not continue to be among the people an 
j intelligent regard for such institutions, a great ap- 
| preciation of their benefits, and a spirited purpose 
\to uphold and maintain them. 


| t . 
| this Union, were to be broken up by nullification sep- 


| aration, secession, or whatsoever event of equally, 
jrepulsive name and character, chaos would come | 
j again, and where all is now light and joy and glad- | 
|ness, there would be spread over us a darkness like | 
jthat of Erebus. Yet, gentlemen, I have little pa-| 
|tience with those who talk flippantly of secession | 
and disunion; they do not appear to understand | 
what they do,nor have the least idea of its consequen- | 
ces. Ifthey have any meaning, I do not comprehend | 
jthat meaning. Suppose this Union were dissolved | 
to-day, where would we be to-morrow ? I think astate 
of things would arise in which I should feel disposed | 
to take shelter in the caverns of the mountains, or) 
seek some other place of obscurity in which | should | 
not witness the degradation and ruin of the country. | 
| Every such anticipation presents a gloomy and hor- | 
jrible picture ; ita vast Serbonian bog. I never saw | 
|a happy man in it, unless he was about getting out. | 
Tow could a man be happy in it hopelessly up to his | 
jmiddle in mud? [Great laughter.| Those who | 
jlove the Union ardently, and who mean to defend | 
it gallantiy, are happy, cheerful, with bright soa 
| buoyant hopes for the future, and full of manly firm- | 
| ness and resolution, But secession and disunion are | 
}@ region of gloom and morass and swamp ; no cheer- | 
ful breezes fan it, no spirit of health visits it; it is'| 
jall malaria. It is all fever and ague. [Laughter | 
jand great applanse.] Nothing beautiful or useful | 
|} grows in it; the traveller through it breathes mias- | 
ina, and treads among every thing unwholesome and 
jloathsome, It is like the region of your great Dis- | 


} 


} mal Swamp; itis all 


For one, I have no desire to breathe such an air, 
y have such footing for my walks. (Applause.) 





‘ Tangled janiper, beds of weeds, 
With many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before.” [Laughter.] 


Gentlemen, | am aware that the respect paid to 
me to-day is in consequence of my snpport of the 
jadjustment measures of the last Congress. Al- 
| though I wished to raise no false alarm, nor create 
| any fears, yet [I believed in my conscience that a 
crisis was at hand; a dangerous; a fearful crisis, and 
|I resolved to meet it, at any hazard, and with what- 
}ever strength I possessed. A true patriot, like a 
| faithful mariner, must be prepared for all exigen- 
cies; in the words of the old song— 


} *He is born for all weathers; 
Let the winds blow high or blow low, 
His duty keeps him to his tillers, 

And where the gale drives he mus: go.” 





(Applause.) The support of the Union isa great 
| practical subject, involving the prosperity and glory | 
| of the whole country, and affecting the prosperity of | 
| every individual in it. We are about to take a large | 

and comprehensive view of it, to look to its vast re- | 
| suits, and to the consequences which would flow 
|from its overthrow. It is not a mere topic for inge- | 
nious disquisition, or theoretical op fanatical criti- | 
cism. Those who assail the Union at the present | 
day seem to be persons of one idea only, and many 
of them but halfan idea. (Applause.) They plant | 
their batteries on some useless abstraction, some false 
dogma, or some gratuitous assumption. Or perhaps 
it may be more proper to say, that they look at it 
with mocroscopic eyes, seeking for some spot, 
or speck, or blot, or blur, and if they find any thing 
of this kind, they are at once for overturning the 
whole fabric. And when nothing else will answer, 
they invoke religion and speak of a higher law. 

Gentiemen, this North Mountain is high, the Blue 
Ridge higher sull, the Alleghany higher than either, 
and yet this higher law ranges further than an eagle's 

ight above the highest peaks of the Alleghany. 

(Laughter.) No common vision can discern it; no 
conscience not transcendental and ecstatic ean feel 
it; the hearing of common men never discerns its 
high behests, and, therefore, one should think it not 
a safe law to be acted on in matters of the highest 
practical moment. It is the code, however, of the 
fanatical and factious abolitionists of the North. 

The secessionists of the South take a different 
course of remark. They are learned and eloquent; 
they are animated and full of spirit; they are high- 
minded and chivalrous; they state their supposed in- 
juries and causes of complaint in elegant phrases 
and exalted tones of speech. But these complaints 
are all vague ond general. I[ confess to you, gentle- 
men, that I know of no hydrostatic pressure stro’ 
enough to bring them into any solid form, in 

could be seen or felt. (Laughter and a 
They think otherwise, doubtless. But, for one, I can 














| try cordially thanks her for it. 
| Fellow-citizens, I must bring these remarks to a 
lelose, Other gentlemen are present to whom you 


expect to have the pleasure of listening. (Cries of 
‘Goon! Goon!’) My concluding sentiment is— 
* The 


Union of the States: May those ancient 


| friends, Virginia and Massachusetts, continue to up- 
And when they shall | 
jcrutmble and fall, the political catastrophe would re- | 
| searble that which would happen in the natural | 
world, were the sun to be strack out of heaven. If} 


hold it so long as the waves of the Atlantic shall beat 
on the shores of the one, or the Alleghanies remain 
firm on their bases in the territories of the other.’ 


This sentiment was received with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of applause. The room resounded 
with the plaudits of the immense crowd, and the 
cheers followed each other in such quick succes- 
sion that it appeared as if they would lift the roof, 
and it was noticed that one venerable man went up 
and actually put his arms around Mr. Webster, 
while seated in his chair, and exclaimed, ‘God 
bless you, for you are the greatest and best man in 
the world!’ 


“Mr. J. N. Bruce, of Winchester, being loudly 
called for, expressed himself delighted to hear the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Webster, and declared 
that although he had differed from that gentleman 
long, and on nearly every question of public policy, 
he extended to him, most sincerely, his meed of ap- 
probation. Aftersome remarks upon the value of 
the Union, &c., Mr. B. concluded with the following 
sentiment :— 


The Fugitive Slave Law—Upon its faithful execu- 
tion de, ends the perpetuity of the Union. ( Applause.) 


Mr. Wesster said—I am glad to hearthese sen- 
timents of devotion to the Union expressed by Mr. 
Brace, who, as [ understand, has differed from me 
upon many subjects, as many other respectable and 
worthy men have done. But whatever may have 
been the differences of opinion which have existed 
between us heretofore, on other subjects, they are 
now forgotten, and the only question that is now 
asked of any man is, are you s Union man? (Great 
cheering.) The question at this time is the Union, 
and how to preserve its blessing forthe present, and 
for all time tocome. ‘T'o preserve that Union we 
wnust observe, in good faith, the Constitution and all 
its parts. If that Constitution be not observed and 
its provisions set aside, the whole of it ceases to be 
binding. It would be absurd to suppose that either 
the North or the South has the power cr the right 
to violate any part of that Constitution, and then 
claiin from the other observance of its provisions. 
(Applanse.) If the South were to violate any part 
of the Constitution, would the North be any longer 
bound by it? and if the North were deliberately to 
violate any part of it, would the South be bound any 
longer to observe its obligation? How absurd it 
would be to suppose, when different parties enter 
into a compact for certain purposes, that either can 
disregard any one provision, and expect the other to 
observe it! 1 intend to observe, and maintain and 
carry out, to its fullest extent, the Constitution of 
the United States, which. have sworn to support. 
(Cheers.) It is written in the Constitution that per- 
sons bound to labor or service in one State, escaping 
into another, shali not be discharged from such labor 
or service because of the laws of the State into 
which they may eseape. That is as mach a_ part of 
the Constitution as any other, and as equally binding 
and obligatory asany other. (Applause.) And who 
denies this? No ove but the abolitionists of the 
North. And, pray, what is it they will not deny ? 
(Great applause.) They have bat one idea; and it 
would seem that these fanatics at the North and the 
secessionists at the South are putting their heads to- 
gether to try and devise some means to defeat the 
good designs of honest and patriotic men. (Ap- 
p After some other remarks, Mr. W. proceed- 
ed: I do not hesitate to say, and repeat, that if the 


(Cheers.) 
I would no ed from the 


honor of Virginia, than | would see one from 
ces haem a’ Macmnchenet. (Great ani be 
of the people 


)| been said that I have, by the course 


proper to pursue, displeased a portion 


“ot Massachusetta Wel!, accpose | did. Sucvose i 
displeased aii the people of tnat State—Waat of 
that? (Great applause and cheering.) I was in the 
Senate of the United States, and had sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution made me. a Senator of the United 
States—my vote bound the whole country... 1 wag 
a Senator for the whole country. (Applause.) 
What had I to do with instructions from Massa- 
chusetts upon a question affecting the. whole na- 
tion? My vote bound the interests of the whole 
country, and on matters of general policy, and affect- 
ing the interests of the Union. [fassure you, gen- 


Massachusetts than I did for those of any other 
State. It would be just as reasonable to @xpect 
me to vote as the particular interests of Massachu- 
setts required, as it would be to expect that, as 
an arbitrator between different individuals, I was 
bound to obey the instructions of any one of them. 
(Applause,) Could I do that? Have I descended :o 
that level? (Cries of ‘ Never, ‘* Never.’) And] 
hope I never will. (Applause.) Mr. Webster again 


the Union— pointed out the present and prospective 
power and glory of the States as one nation. He 
spoke of the struggle now going on in Europe be- 
tween Constitutional government ana arbitrary*power, 
and incidentally mentioned his haying alluded to this 
subject in a letter addressed by him, some time 
since, to the Austrian Charge d’Affairs. (This called 
forth nine hearty cheers for the letter to Hulsemann.) 
He then proceeded at some length, to trace the sys- 
tem of republican governments; the practical oper- 
ation of popular representation, and the inevitable 
necessity that the will of the majority, Constitution- 
ally exercised, should be the supreme law ; and that 
the Jaw thus ordained, being the States’ collected 
will, should be obeyed. In conclusion he said— 
These, gentlemen, are my sentiments. I intend to 
hold fast to them for the few remaining days of my 
life, in the hope that, when I die, I may close my 
eyes on free, happy, united America. 





Extracts from the Message of Gov. Hubbard, of Maine. 
‘HIGHER LAW’—CONSCIENCE. 


Those who have counselled resistance to the law 
of Congress, have professed to be governed by a 
higher law, which they were under superior obliga- 
tions to obey. That the law of God is of paramount 
authority, no sane man will deny. The difficulty 
lies in ascertaining what that law would require us 
to do—how it would require us to act in the multi- 
plied and changing relations of social life. Who 
shall undertake to interpret this law, and to apply it 
to the circumstances of a given case? It is urged 
that the Creator has estzblished a tribunal in the 
breast of the creature, capable of understanding 
and explaining his law—that in order to learn what 
this requires, and what it permits,a mun has only to 
consult his conscience, 

But is conscience infallible? Does it always re- 
flect the will of God? How does it happen that the 
conscience of one age becomes the derision of the 
next? That the conscience of one man impels him 
to do what the conscience of another man, under 
the same circumstances, impels him to forbear ? 

It was conscience which, roused by Peter the Her- 
mit, upheaved one continent from its deep founda- 
tions, and hurled it in battle array apon another— 
which, for more than a century, devastated provinces 
and depopulated kingdoms that the Christian might 
gain possession of the holy land, and wrest from the 
iron grasp of the Infidel the sepulchre of the Prince 
of Peace. 

It was conscience which impelled the Catholic to 
burn and torture the Protestant—which impelled the 
Protestant in his turn to persecute the Catholic. 

The enlightened Hale could conscientiously thank 
God that he had been permitted to order a witch to 
execution, and to be instrumental in the extirpation 
of witcheraft. And the pious Las Casas believed he 
was acting in obedience to a higher law while he 
was laboring to establish the African slave trade, 
and to fasten upon this continent the curse of Afri- 
can slavery. 

The conscience of this man requires the utmost 
freedom of rehgious opinion, while the conscience 
|of that man would not scruple to employ the pains 
jand penalties of the criminal law, if he might there- 

by enforce a conformity of religious faith. This 
man would rescue his fellow-man from bondage, let 
|the consequences to all others be what they might; 
in the accomplishment of an object so desirable, he 
| would put at defiance the Law and the Constitution 
|—that man WOULD vupHoLp every clause of the 
| Constitution, and would deem it dishonest to throw 
off the obligations devolved upon him by any con- 
| tract, after he had enjoyed the benefits which it con- 
| ferred—and especially would he deem it madness to 
|abrogate a contract involving the interests of mil- 
lions equally with himself entitled to a voice in the 
| premises. 
Shall the citizen then be at liberty to obey or re- 
| sist the law of the land, according as he shall believe 
\it to be in conformity with, or in opposition to the 
|divine law? A more dangerous doctrine was never 
|advanced. It would be subversive alike of all socie- 
ity and all government. 

Our institutions ae founded on the right of the 
| majority to control, limited and restrained by the 
| provisions of the Constitution. 
| Every government must have some controlling 
| power and will—without which, government could 
j not exist. The controlling will A pote is the voice 
|of the majority manifested through the ballot box. 

Every manis allowed to emtertain bis own opm- 
ions, to promulgate and enforce them upon the con- 
victions of others. Every measure of government 
he has an unqnestioned right to canvass and discuss 
—by argument, by invective, by ridicule, to render 
it odions, if he can, to the power who may modify, or 
abrogate it at their pleasure. , 

But when he goes one step, further, and claims 
the right to determine for himseif whether he will 
obey the law, or resist its execution, he claims that 
which no government can concede, and exist—he 
would exercise a power which would subvert all gov- 
ernment—when he counsels or incites to the viola- 
tion or disobedience to a law, he is guilty of trea- 
son against the very spirit of republicanism. 








HOW THEY HATE SLAVERY. 


A proposition has been adopted by the Virginia 
Reform Convention, in Committee of the Whole, 
prohibiting the Legislature of the State from passing 
any law for the emancipation of slaves. This is 
locking themselves in the infernal pit and throwing 
away the key. Well might Jefferson tremble for 
his country when he reflected that God is just. 


Marriann Constrrution. ‘The Legislature 
shall not pass any law abolishing the relation of 
master and slave as it now exists.’ f 

Also— The doctrine of non-resistance against ar- 
bitrary power and oppression is absurd, slavish, and 
destructive of the good and happiness of mankind. 


tlemen, I cared no more for the instructions of 


adverted to the consequences of a dissolution of 


Che Liberator. 


Frrenp Garrison: 

Will you please publish the accompanying Letter? 
It was handed the editor of the Commonwealth, but 
he ‘thinks it ought to go into the Liberator.’ 





7, J. T. 
TO CHARLES SUMNER, 
Of Massachusetts. 


Boston, June 18, 1851, 
My Dear Sir: 


We are unknown to each other, and I am unknown 
to everybody; but yet 1am aman. Pardon the few 
words, which, as a man, I now address to you. 

You have been elected a Senator of the United 
States from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
You have accepted the office to which you have been 
appointed. You will go to Washington to perform 
its duties. 

Now, let us try our hands at it. Is it right for you 
to go there? Is it fitting you should accept the office? 
Can you, without being guilty of a moral wrong, be a 
Senator of the United States? 

Isay,no. You area gentleman, but yet I say, no. 
But let my say be nothing, except I also prove. Is 
not the challenge a fair one? 

I care not for the ordinary reasons on your side of 
the question; they all lie upon the surface. I am go- 
ing to the bottom of things; I strike boldly home to 
the root. I will anchor fast to the rock there, and if 
not, I will acknowledge that I have no ground 
against you. 

I would not have you understand that my remarks, 
though addressed thus personally to you, have any 
peculiar application to yourself, other than that which 
grows out of your election to the post of Senator. 
They have not. In the main, they would equally ap- 
ply to every other citizen of the Northern States, who 
had been chosen to the same office, to whichever of 
the political parties of the country he belonged. I 
shall implicate your character, then, no more than I 
shall that of every other man of these parties, when I 
attempt to show that you cannot, without guilt, take 
the place assigned you in the Senate of the American 
Union. 

What is the Senate of the United States ? Who are 
its members, and what are they called upon to do? 
Back of this, what is the Union, that has any need of 
a Senate? Still back of this, who and what are the 
United States, without which there would be no 
Union? 

Let us commence at the foundation. Who and 
what are the United States of America? Fifteen of 
them are pirate States. They are made up of pirates— 
controlled by the will, and governed to suit the ends 
of pirates. They are composed of individuals who 
perpetrate more horrible atrocities on mankind on the 
land, than ever rover under the black flag did on the 
sea. They are composed of those who plunder, and 
kill, and destroy; who riot on female virtue, and 
make a mock of every mercy ; who turn a deaf ear 
to the cries of infancy, and the entreaties of age ; who 
disregard alike the tears of strong men and the ago- 
nizing shrieks of helpless women; who murder under 
the lash, and burn at the stake ; and who surpass in 
their refinement of barbarous cruelty, and ingenuity 
of terrible torture, all the other monsters who were 
ever known on the earth. They are composed of 
those who thus rob, and outrage, and indiscriminate- 
ly butcher, and utterly imbrute, more than 3,000,000 
of human beings. And being composed of the pirates 
who do all this, they are pirates themselves, only that 
they are as much greater ones, than these others, as 
States must be greater than the individuals consti- 
tuting those States. That is to say, fifteen of the 
United States are nothing but colossal pirates ! 

And the remaining sixteen—what are they? They 
are pirates too—and as colossal as the others—and 
because they are with the others, and a part of the 
others. They keep company with them: they join 
them in a Confederacy: they unite with them in a 
Government: they become One with them. They 
are not willing to be sixteen States—either standing 
all together, or each by itself: they must be thirty-one 
Tnited States. And uniting with those fifteen States, 
is becoming like them, for States as well as men are 
‘known by the company they keep.’ For any num- 
ber of States to come together under one government 
is to throw all things into common between them— 
their ,uilt and disgrace, as well as their glory and re- 
nown ; so that what is the inheritance of one shall be 
equally the inheritance of all. If slavery exists in 
any of them, all the others are necessarily and equally 
responsible for it. If any one of them is a despot- 
ism, all the others countenance its despotism, (for 
keeping company implies approbation,) and thus be- 
come despotisms likewise. So that the sixteen pro- 
fessedly Free States take home to their bosoms, aa 
their own proper portion, the deep condemnation in 
which the fifteen slave States are involved, and make 
themselves guilty of their transcendent Crime. Ina 
word, the free States are changed into slave States, for 
being with slave States, they must be of them. That 
is to say, the whole thirty-one of the United States of 
America,—before the world and before God,—are 
branded as the blackest of pirates ! 

Now, then, what is the Union? Think not that it is 
no pirate—that we may now, at length, cease using 
that ugly word. I would we mighé cease using it, for 
I wish there were some stronger term—one equal to 
the greatidea. 1 would that that idea did not utter- 
ly mock the powers of human language. The tongue 
of mortal man is as absolutely wanting in capacity to 
depict the true character of the American Union, as 
it is to set forth the very infinitude of the Creator 
himself. 

Say what men will, the Union is a pirate, and the 
greatest one that ever existed. It is a pirate, because 
the sovereignties composing it are pirates, only that 
it is an almost infinitely greater one than even they, 
colossal though they are, since it is the sum of them 
all put together. It is a magnificent copartnership of 
freebooters—a great firm of pirate States—a mighty 
aggregate of pirate nations. It is one vast pirate em- 
pire of twenty millions, living in the thirty-one pirate 
kingdoms, and holding more than three millions of 





[This last clause is not a direct res yng to 
slave insurrection, Rabe 
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slaves. There is nothing little about the Union; it 
does every thing upon a grand scale. It towers even 









to heaven in the sublimity of its villany. It is the 
most stupendous conspiracy against man, and the 
hugest treason against God, the world ever saw. By 
its side, all other conspiracies and treasons sink into 
nothing. Its existence, at the time of its formation, 
—more than sixty years ago,—was a crime, for even 
then were our fathers compelled to strike hands with 
tyrants; but now, after the lapse of those sixty years, 
that existence is steeped all over in guilt, and changed 
into the crime of crimes ; for the original tyranny of 
those early days has increased, and waxed great, till 
it has long since been interwoven with the whole bul- 
wark of the Confederacy, and become part of its 
very warp and woof; and now the Union lives not 
a single hour, except as it is inspired into contin- 
ued being by ‘the vital and animating spirit of sla- 
very.” The preservation of slavery is its funda- 
mental condition: it is based upon that system as its 
‘corner-stone’: the 3,000,000 of slaves constitute the 
bond which binds it together—constitute its Constitu- 
tion: it is cemented with their blood: it rears its 
mighty fabric of Government upon their mangled 
limbs, and broken bodieg, and dehumanized spirits : 
and, therefore, it is transcendently more blood-thirsty 
and cruel, in the horrible enormity of its gigantic 
wickedness, than all the hellish monsters, and savage 
and barbarian plunderers, and butchers and cannibals 
of all past ages put together! In one word, itis the 
pirate of all other pirates who ever cursed the earth— 
the most terrible heli-fiend ever let loose to prey upon 
men—the all-surpassing, unapproachable, infinite 
Felon of the Universe ! 

This may seem strong language, after your declara- 
tion, that with you ‘ the Union is twice blessed,’ but 
the slave thinks it weak. Three times a thousand 
thousand slaves think so. With every single one of 
those poor victims, the Union, instead of being 
‘twice blessed,’ is doubly damned. The only reason 
it is not so with you is, because you are not a slave. 
And with God—ay, go up to the great Chancery of 
Heaven, and ask the King of kings how He regards 
your boasted Confederacy, and you shall be made to 
feel that he has it in derision, and that he hurls thun- 
der at it, because it hurls thunder at him! Since the 
day it began to exist, it has been naught bué a thun- 
der-hurler at God in the person of his human chil- 
dren, and he has done naught but fight against it 
with the sword of his mouth. No! what I have said 
is God's truth, every word of it, only that I ought to 
beg pardon of the slave for not making it stronger. 
Still next, then, what is the Senate of the Union— 
who are its members, and what haye they to do? It 
is (in connection with the other House of Congress 
and the two other departments of the Government) 
the representative of the Union—its agent—its prory, 
doing business for it, and acting in its stead : that is, 
in the strict representative sense, it is the Union in 
epitome—it is the Union itself. And as to its mem- 
bers—some of them play the pirate in their own per- 
sons on the Southern plantations; and the others— 
do they not piay the pirate by sitting on the floor of 
Congress with the first? And as to what they are 
called upon to do—they are to recognize each other's 
right to be there, and, of course, each other's fitness 
to make laws, as, together, they shall be able actually 
to make—and, as the condition of their even entering 
that Senate, they are to bow their necks to a promise 
of allegiance to a Constitution, which binds the whole 
nation to the protection, defence, and support of ev- 
ery slave-owner in the land. 

Ours is a system, in accordance with which the 
people administer the government through the ser- 
vants whom they elect to do it for them; the people 
themselves are the government, and every part of it; 
the whole Union, therefore, is condensed into the 
Senate, the Senate is made up of the various parts 
composing the Union, and soit isthe Union. Well, 
the Union is a pirate; so then isthe Senate. The 
States making the Union are pirates; those same 
States make the Senate, therefore, the Senate is a pi- 
rate. And if dis guilty of piracy, (excuse me, sir, 
if my argument shall clearly implicate yourself; I 
wish it might not, and it is that it may not that I ad- 
dress you this letter,) then is there any flaw in that 
logic which says its sixty-two members are ?—that 
each one of them is?—that the new Senator from 
Massachusetts is? What the whole together is, the 
parts taken separately must be. 

And even if there were a flaw in this logic, could 
there be any in that which should say that the bare 
fact of siting with the pirates and freebooters from 
Carolina and Texas, for months together, on the floor 
of the Sentate, wou!d constitute a man a pirate too, 
just as much as voluntarily keeping company with the 
crew of a Kidd, or a Lafitte, or the captain of a vessel 
carrying on the African slave trade would? The do- 
mestic slave trade is infinitely worse than the foreign ; 
the men who buy and sell human beings, and rob, 
murder and violate in the misnamed republican States 

of professedly Christian America, are pirates com- 

mitting crimes of a blacker dye and a deeper guilt, 

than those who steal negroes on the coast of Guinea, 

and condemn whole cargoes to the horrors of the 

middle passage. And to sit with such men, for six 

years from the 4th of some March—what is it but to 

be a sharer in all this guilt, and a partner in all these 

most infernal crimes? What is it but to be one with, 

and, of course, one of, the most wicked and bloody 

pirates who ever infested sea or land? What can it 

be, in a word, but to be the most infamous of pirates 

one’s-self? . 

But one possible objection can be made to this, and 
that is, that there is a difference between keeping 
‘company with pirates on board a vessel coasting the 

shores of Africa, or sailing the Atlantic, and sitting 
with the same men on the floor of Congress, in order 
to administer the government. But there need be no 

difference, except such as serves, (as we shall pres- 

ently see,) to make the argument still stronger. A 
man might join a crew of pirates, for the sole pur- 

pose of helping to govern the vessel, and his object 
in so doing might be ultimately to compel them to 
cease being pirates; but yet, if he staid with them 
thus, month after month and year after year, would 
the common sense of the world acquit him as inno- 
cent, or the common law of the world save him from 
the doom of the gibbet? And it matters not, as to. 
the conclusion to which we are ly driven, 
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the first place, or his continuing to be one of that crew 
after he Aas joined. In either case, he is a pirate, and 
must suffer as such, So, when Massachusetts con- 
sents to remain in the Union with Virginia and Ar- 
kansas, for the purpose of helping them control the 
great ship of State, and when she sends her newly 
elected Senator to Congress to make rules for the 
regulation of that ship, though her object may be the 
coercion of those States to justice, and the abolition 
of their slavery somewhere within the next fifty or 
even the next twenty years—yet, can either she, or 
that Senator, sereen themselves from the charge of 
being pirates one whit better than the man in the other 
case could? Are’not the cases exactly parallel? 

The only difference there need be, then, between 
sitting with pirates on the floor of Congress, and vol- 
untarily associating with them en board a ship, is, 
that the man who does the first, recognizes those pi- 





rates as fit to make laws, which the man who does the | 
last perhaps may not do, And thig, as I intimated | 
before, makes the argument almost infinitely strong- 
er. The man who is sent to the Senate, by corsent- 
ing to take his seat by the side of the man-thieves of 
the South, proclaims to the world that they have a 
right to be there, and, of course, that they are good 
and respectable—nay, honorable men, deserving of 
confidence and promotion ; and if he says that, he is 
a pirate, and a great deal more so than if he merely 
kept company with just suchy miscreants, and thus 
corisented to the’same deeds of which they were guil- 
ty, under the black. flag on the high seas. And be- 
ing sent to that Senate for the purpose of legislat- 
ing, if he sits down with those slave-owners, he de- 
clares to the whole earth that he regards them fit to 
legislate as well as himself, otherwise he would in- 
stantly move to expel them from the body, or resign 
his own seat and come home. And he thus not only 
recognizes the fitness of those freebooters to make 
laws, but to make them for 20,000,000 of professed 
freemen, and for the administration of a government 
whose object is claimed to be to establish just-ce and 
secure the blessings of liberty to the people. And he 
goes still further, for he agrees that the laws he shall 
be able to make, with the Aelp of such pirates, shall 
be his laws, and the laws of his constituents, and 
that both he and they shall be bound to obey them. 
That is, he consents to the degradation of most em- 
phatically writing down himself and the entire people 
of the North, many of whom abhor and detest slavery 
as the blackest of crimes on the same infamous level 
with the veriest thieves and most despicable tyrants 
who ever cursed the earth ! 

But there is still a deeper degradation to which he 
must submit. No man can bea Senator of the United 
States without, (as I said before,) as an absolute con- 
dition of his entrance into office, bowing his neck to a 
promise of allegiance to a Constitution which binds 
him positively and directly to aid these pirates in the 
perpetration of their diabolical outrages, and even to 
bribe and hire them to do more and worse than they 
actually do, Nomancan be a member of the Senate 
without taking an oath to support slavery. No man 
can be a Senator without agreeing, both for himself 
and those he represents, to march to the South, if 
need be, and suppress servile insurrections at the 
point of the bayonet. No man can be a Senator 
without binding himself, and the people of his State 
with him, not to interfere to prevent the master from 
taking back his runaway slave, when he shall have 
fairly proven before the courts that the alleged fugi- 
tive is his slave. Above all, no man can be a Sena- 
tor without swearing, both for himself and the whole 
North, to give every slave-owner in the country pow- 
er in the government as a premium for every slave he 
shall kidnap, breed or hold, by allowing the South- 
ern States a three-fifths’ representation for their hu- 
man chattels; thus actually hiring those who are not 
slave-owners to become so, and those who are to be- 
come greater ones. Even Iscariot did not a deed so 
black as that! He only betrayed Christ once ; the 
man who swears his consent to the three-fifths’ clause 
betrays that same Jesus Christ ten hundred thousand 
times, for he gives him up (in the person of each of 
his 3,000,000 of little ones) into the hands of every 
single man-thief in the whole land, whom he thus 
bribes to enslave, and steal, and crucify him ! 

But no man can be a Senator without doing ail 
this. Even to this lowest deep of dishonor and guilt, 
he is compelled to descend. At least, sir, the Free 
Soilers who elected you have never, as a party, (in- 
dividually, many of them think differently,) held any 
other construction of the Constitution than that which 
I have given ; nor, I suppose, can you hold any oth- 
er; for, in your letter of acceptance, you say that you 
shall feel yourself bound to oppose all unconstitutional 
efforts, by the North, * to carry so great a boon as free- 
dom into the slave States.’ (!) Doubtless, then, the 
Constitution is what I have represented it to be, and 
if so, is it not true that you cannot take your place 
in the Senate of the United States without doing, 
and agreeing to do, all that I have just specitied > 
In other words, and as the result of all I have said, 
is it not true that you cannot take your place there 
without becoming a very pirate of pirates? 

Pardon me for my plainness, but I told you I was 
gving to the bottom! Yet think not that in address- 
ing you these remarks, I can possibly feel unkind- 
ness, or mean disrespect. Itis not so. ‘ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend.’ On the contrary, believe 
me, dear sir, when I say, that I have spoken to you 
only as I would have spoken to any one else, if you 
were a slave, or your wire were the victim of the 
horrible outrages and fiendish atrocities of American 
piracy! And with an appeal founded on this last 
idea, allow me to close this already too protracted let- 
ter. 

Will you go to Washington, and sit in the Senate 
with such monster-tyrants and remorseless oppressors 
of their race as Henry Clay, and Hangman Foote, and 
Fugitive Bill Mason, and all those other incorrigible 
kidnappers and slave-owners? Would you do it if 
one of those pirates had invaded your hearthstone, 
and stolen your wife from your bosom, and borne her 
away to his harem? Would you do it, if one of them 
had laid his clutch on your children, and made them 
slaves on his plantation? No, you would die sooner! 
Then do it not now, for those miscreants are doing 
these things to other men’s wives and children! Do 
it not now, for the slave is as good as yourself, and 
fecls as keenly the wrongs which are done him! O, 
do it not, but nobly, gloriously sacrifice your place 
by the side of the inhuman wretches who so cruelly 
outrage the rights of your equal brothers, and thus 
perform a deed which shall shed lustre on your name 
for long generations! Yes, my dear sir, embrace the 
occasion ; resign your seat; do an act of which your 
children and your children’s children shall be proud ; 
throw your influence on the side of the slave, and the 
blessings of millions whom you will help redeem 
shall come down upon your head. But ifnot, I warn 
you, before heaven and earth, of the awful crime you 
will commit, of the unspeakable load of guilt which 
you will take upon your soul, and of the righteous 
sentence of overwhelming eondemnation which shall 
be pronounced against you when you shall stand be- 
fore the tremendous bar of posterity ! 

ruly, your friend and well-wisher, 
JOSEPH TREAT. 





te" Henry Box Brown, who escaped from slavery 
to Philadelphia, in a box, is exhibiting throughout 
England a Panorams of Slavery. He has the identi- 
cal box with him, and was lately packed in it, and 
went from Bradford to Leeds. After their arrival at 
Leeds, the box, st‘Il containing Brown, was placed in 
aconch, and preceded by a band of music and banners» 
paraded through the principal streets of the town. 
After he had been confined in the box two hours and 
three quarters, he was taken out in the presence of 
spectators. 

William and Ellen Crafts are also exciting 
sympathy and attention in England. ty 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
NEW MEXICO—SANTA FE. 

Information recently received from Santa Fe far- 
nishes reason to apprehend that slaveholders are yet 
determined to establish ela in this now free term- 
tory. Ministers of the who cannot be per- 
suaded to e silence on this great question, are 
to be intimidated or driven from the country. The 
attempt has already been made on one of this class, 
who recently went to New Mexico from the State of 
Ohio. A gentleman who is reported to be a slave- 
holder waited upon him, and with a good deal of a 
parent solicitude for his welfare, sought to dissua 
him from any efforts against the establishment 
slavery in the territory. His requests were respect- 
fully deelined. The r of the interview 
we give in the narrative of the minister himself: 

‘*Then, said he, ‘the mob will be upon you 5 
they are talking of taking you out and inflicting vio- 
lence upon you.” Ttold him I did not covet a mar- 
tvr’s fate, but I hoped I should not shrink from it, if 
it became necessary to bear it in the line of duty; 
that I knew my rights as an American citizen and a 
man, and I Knew how to maintain them; that IT 
never yet had sutrendered any one of those rights 
at the di¢tation of a mob, and I never would do so 
but with myJife. He.then told.ime that ‘ they: were 
willing to pay my expenses back to the States, if J 
would leave, Y replied that I felt very thankful to 
the gentlemen who had so generously and largely 
drawn upon their own resources, or were willing 
to do so, for my benefit; but I could not think of 
taking such en advantage of a generous impulse. 
‘Well, said he, ‘you must take your own course 
then, and abide the consequences.’ 1 told him I 
should certainly take the liberty to do so, though I 
felt much obliged to him for his deep interest in 
my behalf: and here we parted. I have heard noth- 
ing further from the-mob, 


The gentleman was made to realize how great an 
obstacle slavery presents to the preaching of the 
gospel. When threats of violence failed of ac- 
complishing their purpose, a more secret under- 
mining process was resorted to. The attempt was 
first made to deprive him of a place for preach- 
ing, and subsequently to prevent the attendance 
of hearers. For a time this appeared to promise 
success, but we Jearn, more recently, that a way 
was about being opened for exerting a more wide- 
ly extended influence than he had anticipated. 

Besides attempting to exclude from the territory | 
every thing that would tend to bring the peculiar 
institution into disrepute, industrious efforts were 
made to prevent the sending out of such informa- 
tion as would be likely to encourage emigration from 
the Northern States. The foliowing passage will 
account for some of the reports now in circulation: 


* This of course would leave it entirely at the dis- 
posal of slaveholders, who will fill it up as fast as 
they can. Before I left Missouri, this influence was 
brought to bear on me. Jt was more than once said, | 
‘If you write for the newspapers after you get out 
there, don’t say anything good of New Merico, 
Startling accounts of its barrenness and sterility were 
given, which, if I had fully beiieved them, would 
have led me to believe that a single blade of grass 
might have begged in vain through the whole terri- 
tory for nourishment enough to maintain it a single 
summer. These stories have been repeated to me | 
since my arrival bere, until I have learned bow to} 
estimate them,’ 


Our informant describes the country as consist- 
ing in part of mountains, inarable indeed, but sup- 
posed to be rich in minerals—gold, silver, lead, cop- 
per, quicksilver and coal but in part, also, of as fer- 
tile arable land as is to be found anywhere. He 
says: 

‘The cultivation of the soil is carried on with 
comparatively little labor, and as a grazing country 
it has perhaps no equal. Ina portion of the terri- 
tory, I have been informed, cotton grows as finely, 
and yields, as well as in any of the cotton-growing 
States. The Navajo Indians raise as fine wheat and 
corn as is to be found, perhaps, any where in 
the States, and with scarcely any labor whatever, 


The Pueblo Indians are iikely to be in the way of 
the slaveholder, and must therefore be deprived of 
the rights of citizenship. He thus speaks of them: 


‘There is no man, I presume, of intelligence, ac- 
quainted with the facts, who will not be forced to 
acknowledge that the Pueblo Indians are among the 
better portion of the New Mexican population. 
They are more intelligent, more industrious and eco- 
nomical, as harmless and inoffensive, and far more 
virtuous than the mass of the Mexicans; superior to 
them in almost every element essential to the char- 
acter of a good citizen. Why, then, are they to be 
stricken from the list of citizens, and placed upon 
the list with the Apaches, Nayajoes and Camanches? 
The reason is very obvious. With that native love 
of freedom which burns in the bosom of an Indian, 
like the vigil fires of his own Montezuma, there is 
no hope that they can ever be won over to the sup- 
port of a system which even the untutored savage 
seldom practises but from motives of revenge. If 
admitted to citizenship, they might prove a trouble- 
some element, when it shall be thought advisable to 
form a State Constitution. And yet if, with all this 
gross injustice and outrage, the poor Indian grows a 
litle restive, and shows an unlovely spirit, nothing 
but annihilation isa fit reward for his ingratitude, 


The Navajoes are another class of Indians that 
are like to suffer from the rapacity of the white popu- 
lation. They have possessions quite too valuable to 
be consistent with their own safety. After stating 
that, according to the custom of the country, all the 
Indian captives taken in war may be, and usually 
are, retained in slavery, our informant says: 


* You will have noticed that almost all the reports 


can be easily persuaded that the same agency that 
would abolish. oy would also abolish 
and ! believe that they are about as stubbornly bent 
upon the ion of that em, as the slave- 
holders are in regard to this. Taking all these 
things into consideration, I sometimes feel as if it 
were a bootless expenditure of my lime and your 
money longer to say here, and am very much inclin- 
ed to pull up stakes and go home; but then the 
recurs, *‘ Who then will be left here to lift 
up his voice for freedom? Not one!’ and I can- 
not bear the idea of giving up the field so, I 
have. however, felt itto be my duty,to give a plain 
Statement of the facts in the case. I suppose there 
will de several families out here this spring, bring- 
ing their slaves with them. T'hat is to be the policy. 
They will not at first bring slaves here in large num- 
as that would arouse the icious of the Mex- 
icans, but families will move in, bringing their do- 
mestizs with them, thus gradually familiarizing them 
with the thing, and paving the way for larger impor- 
tations. The fact is, I do not believe that this terri- 
tory will ever be a free State by the action of its 
population, unless there should be a Jarge immigration 
from the North. Unless the freemen of the North 
will plant-themselves upon the broad platform of no 
more slave States, and stand by it, in my humble 
judgment the last hope of arresting slavery domina- 
tion is extinguished, and we may either prepare our- 
selves meekly to bear the yoke in future, or cast it 
off, as our fathers did, by revolution. It is of no 
use longer to shat our eyes to the light because 
it is painfel. The question of slavery has ceased 
to be one in relation to the negro race, though 
that was esongh to invest it with infinite interest. 
It has reached its culminating point, and the ques- 
tion now to settle is, shal] the white freemen of the 
North be freemen indeed, or shal] they submit them- 
selves to a vassalage more degrading than negro 
slavery, because voluntarily assumed ?’ 





t= See—by the foregoing articl-, and also the fol- 
lowing—w:th what fiendish activity the Slave Power 
is at work to extend its domains! 


ANNEXATION OF LOWER CALIFORNIA 
TO MAKE A NEW SLAVE STATE! 


A California correspondent of the Boston Trrans- 
cript writes that it was suddenly found early in May, 
* that the Quartermaster General of California, Gen- 
eral Morehead, had appropriated and sent to sea the 
entire State armament. About this time, vessels 
sailed bound to the southward, filled with men, and, 
it is believed, with arms; and Genera) Morehead 
shortly afterwards disappeared, having left the coun- 
try. It is now known that the object of the expedi- 
tion was Guyanas in the Gulf of California. The 
adventurers, led by Gen. Morehead, intend taking 
possession of the country and erecting a new State. 
The leaders are Southern men, and it is an undis- 
guised fact that their prime object is to establish a 
slave State, thus creating a balance of power to make 
up for the advantage to the North of the admission 
of California with her free Constitution. Our last 
accounts state that the invaders had arrived and 
landed, but nothing further in respect to the expedi- 
tion has reached us. 


‘ A reward has béen offered by the State govern- 
ment for the apprehension of Gen. Morehead. The 
affair has been secretly and ably managed; very 
few persons knowing of the expedition or its object 
until lately. Whether the attempt will be success- 
ful, and if so, whether it will be countenanced by the 
government, gives rise to much speculation. It is 
thought that older and higher heads than have been 
mentioned are concerned in the conspiracy. The 
adventurers have some advantages over those who 
were engaged in the Cuban scheme; as, for exam- 
ple, in the defenceless state of the invaded country, 
and the facility of procuring recruits. In California 
there are thousands of persons habituated io danger 
and fatigue, who want noother spur to urge them on 
than their love of wild, reckless adventure, and their 
habitual hatred of the greasers,as the lower classes 
of Mexicans are called,’ 

Great excitement was produced in the city of 
Mexico by the reports of the invasion of Lower 
California, Sinaloa and Sonora by a party of Ameri- 
cans, 


KIDNAPPING OF A CITIZEN OP NEW 


BEDFORD IN VIRGINIA. 


The following letter has been received in New 
Bedford from Capt. Elisha Card, of the brig British 
Commerce, directed to Mr. Benjamin T. Sanford. 





Portsmoutn, Va., June 23, 1851. 
Mr. Benjamin T. Sanford— 

Dear Sir,—lI address you a few lines concerning 
Thomas Scott Johnson, a colored man, who is now 
with me in the British brig Commerce, of Windso, 
Nova Scotia, at which place I shipped him. Being 
bound for Alexandria, I got my vessel ashore at 
Wreck Island where Johnson was apprehended a 
slave, and having no free papers with him, would 
have been taken away, had I not signed a bond for 
five hundred dollars to deliver him myself, if no cer- 
tificate of his freedom could be obtained in New 
Bedford, where he says fe was born and brought up. 
The Justice of the Peace promised me that he 
would write immediately to the people of New Bed- 
ford, named to him by Johnson, but I have heard 
nothing from him. Lam now in Norfolk, with my 
vessel getting repaired, have discharged all my crew 
except Johnson. He says his mother’s name is Mary 
Scott Johnson, No. 91 South Water street, New 
Bedford. If you will see her and get a certificate 
of his freedom, it will save me trouble and set him at 
liberty. [shall be here for 8 or 10 days yet, or a 
sufficient time to get an answer. I should feel sorry 
to see him soid as a slave, as he appears a sober, 
steady fellow. I have no doubt that he was born 


of Indian depredations are charged to the account | as free as myself, but unless he can show it, and 


of the .Vavajors. I myself was deceived for a time 
by these reports, and gave aconsiderable promi- 
nence to them, in some of my letters. Why is 
almost all the mischief done by the Navajoes ? Why 
was .Vaboth such a naughty fellow in the eyes of 
Ahab and Jezebe]? The Navajoes have a pleasant 
vineyard, (for they are the best agriculturists in the 
territory.) that we would like very much to cultivate. 
The slaveholder has been there, and looked upon 
their luxuriant corn-fields, and the golden beauty 
of their wheat-fields, and has made his calculations 
upon the profits those fields would yield if cultivated 
by hisslaves. We have Ahab’s covetousness, with- 
out the redeeming trait of his generosity; for he 
would have paid almost any price for the vineyard of 
Naboth, and have taken peaceable possession, but 
he wouldn’t sell out. We make no such offer, but 
get up a Jezebel pretext of extermination, that we 
may curse that fair free soil with the groans and tears 
of slavery. This diabolical deed is deemed neces- 
sary for the security of slavery here, and it will be 
done, if it can possibly be accomplished. 

‘The more merciful policy of a removal might be 
resorted to, as in the Florida and Georgia affairs, but 
this is impossible for want of a place to which to 
remove them. We have no more land to spare for 
Indian purposes, so that the proposition resolves itself 
into something like the following satanic syllogism : 

‘ It is necessary for the existence and the security 
of our ‘peculiar institution’ in New Mexico and 
Utah, that the wild bands of Indians should be put 
out of the way, either by removal or extermination ; 

* But we cannot remove them: 

‘Therefore, we must exterminate them.’ It is ex- 
pected that we shall shield ourselves from the burn- 
ing scorn of an outraged community by hatching up 
and publishing apocryphal stories of tragical out- 
rages committed by the Indians upon the inoffencive 
and peaceable whites. Buta few days since, a rumor 
came in here from a settlement some 40 or 50 miles 
distant, with a horrid report of an Indian invasion 
and murder. Major Kendrick was immediately de- 
spatched with a small military detatchment to the 
place, where they found, indeed, that a man had been 
killed, but could find no evidence upon which they 
could rely, that there had been an Indian in the 
neighborhood. 

‘Do not understand me as saying there are no 
such depradations committed. There are such, and 
sometimes very tragical, as in the cases that have 
occurred upon the plains within the last two years. 
And these depredations ought to be stopped ; bat let 
the God of humanity, and not the devil, direct in the 
work. That these accounts of Indian depredations 
are, ina multitude of instances, as in the one given 
above, highly exaggerated, and that from sinister 
motives, there can be no doubt.’ 


As to his own plans and duties, he says further: ~ 

‘They will hedge up my way by every possible 
device, so as to ent me from making a survey of 
the country, ana finding out its agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mineral advantages. They will send 
their forerunners in every direction, to every point 


pay the costs, he must inevitably be sold. 

Johnson also refers to Mrs. Sarah Coffin, Capt. 
Edmund Gardner, and William C. Tabor, who will, 
he says, testify to his freedom. 

Yours with great respect, 
ELISHA CARD. 


From the New Bedford Standard. 

The statement of Johnson is true. It bears the 
stamp of truth upon its face. It is evident at a 
glance that he is a free man,a native born citizen 
of Massachusetts, or a bold and reckless impostor. 
But since the reccipt of a letter here, it has been 
ascertained by sufficient inquiries, that the facts of 
his case are as he states them; that he was born and 
brought up here, and that his parents ange FREE. He 
has at this moment as much a right to freedom as 
have those wretches who would enslave him, to say 
the least. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that immediate- 
ly on the receipt of the letter here, the case was 
investigated, that many parties were found here who 
were acquainted with Johnson; that the necessary 
documents for establishing the facts of his freedom 
were promptly made out and forwarded, and that in 
consequence he is doubtless secure against falling a 
victim to this very ‘ peculiar institution,’ until anoth- 
er similar case of exposure to the clutches of the 
monster Slavery occur. We trust that the case may 
re-awaken every true Jover of freedom in Massachu- 
setts to an united, vigorous, overwhelming effort to 
put down this man-oppressing, slave-hunting, odious 
administration, with al] its supporters and abettors. 

By the passage of the Kidnapping Law of 1850, 
and by the support given to it by Northern states- 
men from Webster downwards, who told us that 
‘ we must conquer our prejudices,’ the siave power has 
been emboldened to visit us with fresh injuries and 
insults, ti]l now, as seen in the above instance, tiger- 
like, they are seizing the free, native born citizens 
of Massachusetts, to drag them off to a doom far 
worse than ordinary death. 





A FPREEMAN IN JAIL. 


A colored man, named Frank Jackson, son of 
Elijah Jackson, of New Castle, formerly of Mercer, 
is now confined in Fincastle Jail, in Virginia, as a 
fugitive slave. Frank went with a drover, named 
Charles May, sometime since, to Richmond. While 
there, May sold him asa slave, without his know!l- 
edge, toa slaveholder named Jones. He escaped 
from the possession of Jones, but was arrested in a 
neighboring county, and committed to jail in Fin- 
castle. An attorney of that place, named W. A. 
Glass, has written to Mercer and to New Castle for 
certificates, as evidence that Frank is a freeman. 
These have been forwarded from this plece and 
from New Castle. Jackson is rather deficient in 
natural talents, and hence might easily be made 
the dupe of a scoundrel. 

Every old citizen of Mercer knows that Frank 
was born free; but whether he will pe kg me 
to his birthright again, we suppose is This 
1s another ~ illustration of the blessings of 
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BOSTON, JULY 11, 1851. 
ANTI-SLAVERY CELEBRATION OF THE 
According to notice, and in compliance with their, 
custom for several past years, the members of the’ 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society celebrated the 
recent anniversary of American Independence at Ab- 
ington. Had the day been fair and the weather good, 
a collection of five or six thousand people was, with 
good reason, anticipated. The heavy rain of the 
night previous, however, together with the lowering 
appearance of the sky during the early morning, ma- 
terially diminished the anticipated number. But, as 
it was, a large company was present—probably, in 





company came to the beautiful peninsula-grove on 
foot and in carriages of every kind, while the cars of 
the Old Colony Railroad brought, from both extremi- 
ties of the road, a large addition. 

At 10 1-2 o'clock, A. M., the assembly collected 
around the speakers’ platform in the Grove, when it 
was suggested to the meeting, on account of the 
dampness of the seats and ground, that an adjourn- 
ment should be had to the neighboring Town Hall. 
The greater part of the company objecting to this, 
it was decided to remain where we were for the pres- 
ent, and the meeting was called to order by Francis 
Jackson, President of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society. He presented a list of officers, prepared and 
offered by the Committee of Arrangements, which 
was accepted by the meeting, and is as follows—the 
persons named being thereby duly elected :— 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, President. 

Bourne Spooner, of Plymouth Co., Francis Jacx- 
son, Of Suffolk Co., Epmunp Quincy, of Norfolk Co., 
James N. Burrvm, of Essex Co., Prince T. Crowexr, 
of Barnstable Co., and Josnva T. Everett, of Wor- 
cester Co., Vice Presidents. 

Samurt May, Jr., of Boston, and Gzorcx W. Put- 
nam, of Lynn, Secretaries. 

Nartuanret B. Spooner, of Plymouth, Exsrince 
Spracuz, Lewis Forp, Samvet Dyer, and A. J. 
Grover, of Abington, Finance Committee. 

Mr. Garrison, on taking the chair, addressed a few 
remarks to the audience. He showed the inconsist- 
ency and hypocrisy of the American nation, in its cel- 
ebration of this day, while holding three millions of its 
people in slavery! He quoted recent sentiments of 
Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, and Ex-Senator Dick- 
inson, of New York, of a most pro-slavery and profli- 
gate character. The latter worthy had declared that, 
rather than have the Union of these States impaired 
in the least degree, he would prefer to see the entire 
free colored population marched off South, in one 
long black line, into slavery, and all their white 
friends, with them. [Perhaps Ex-Senator Dickinson 
would, in that case, consent to be ‘ carried back to Old 
Virginny,’ and become overseer and driver of the 
newly-added slave population. ] 

The anti-slavery song, ‘Come all who claim the 
freeman’s name,’ was sung by the meeting. 

The meeting was then addressed by Parker Pitis- 
Bury, Epmunp Quincy, and Natuaniet H. Wuttine, 
in remarks which were listened to with deep interest. 

At 12 1-2 o’clock, it was voted to adjourn for one 
hour, and (on account of the threatening aspect of the 
sky) then to re-assemble in the Town Hall. 

In the afternoon, on account of the rain, the meet- 
ing was held in the Hall, which was excessively 
crowded, large numbers being unable to gain admit- 
tance. 

The song, ‘ Slavery is falling,’ was sung. 

N. H. Wuurtve renewed and completed the re- 
marks commenced in the morning. 

Wenvett Purtirrs then made one of his most 
earnest anc stirring speeches. He took up, and dealt 
faithfully with, the pro-slavery and cringing speech 
lately made by Dante, Wensrer at Capon Springs, 
Virginia. 

Rev. Catxs Stetson, of South Scituate, spoke with 
great ability and eloquence. 

James N. Burrum, of Lynn, and Josrpu Treat, of 
Ohio, spoke with great acceptation. 

Joun M. Spear said that among the audience were 
some who, to his knowledge, were accustomed, in pri- 
vate, to find a great deal of fault with the anti-sla- 
very cause and its friends. He hoped they would 
come forward, now that opportunity was offered 
them, and say the same things publicly, where they 
could be heard, understood, and, if not true, corrected. 
He particularly called upon the Rey. Mr. Gunnison, 
pastor of the Universalist Society in Abington, to 
come forward, and state openly his objections to the 
anti-slavery cause. 

Mr. Gunnison came forward, and complained 
greatly of being called up in the way he had been 
by Mr. Spear, pronouncing it most uncandid, uncour- 
teous and unchristian. He professed to be a decided 
abolitionist, though not approving of much that the 
abolitionists said and did. He endeavored to explain 
and justify his course as a minister. Being asked if 
he had said that opponents could not be heard in an 
anti-slavery meeting, but would be choked off, he ad- 
mitted that he had said something of the kind, and 
referred to the cases of Mr. G. W. F. Mellen, (a terri- 
ble bore, he acknowledged, and enough to kill any 
cause dead which he should advocate,) who had been 
repeatedly obliged to take his seat—to Mrs. Abigail 
Folsom, who had been carried from the anti-slavery 
meetings, and toa Mr. Homer, who wished to discuss 
the question of the rightfulness of individual proper- 
ty, but had not been allowed to do so. He also com- 
plained that when recently Rev. Edwin Thompson 
had been admitted to his (Mr. Gunnison’s) pulpit, to 
preach in the forenoon on slavery, instead of remain- 
ing to attend the afternoon services, he (Mr. Thomp- 
son) and his friends had withdrawn, and held a sep- 
arate meeting in the afternoon. Mr. G. continued, 
for a long time, in a rambling manner, repeating his 
remarks again and again, saying that he knew he 
should be thoroughly picked to pieces as soon as he 
should sit down, and he therefore thought it safest 
for him to continue speaking—(which created quite a 
laugh in the meeting.) Mr. Gunnison acknowledged 
that the right of free speech had now been fully 
granted to him. 

When, at length, he did sit down, Epmunp Quin- 
cy, in a few words, explained,—it must have been to 
the satisfaction of every unprejudiced person pre- 
sent,—the cases which Mr. Gunnison adduced to il- 
lustrate his charge of ‘choking off speakers’ in the 
anti-slavery meetings. He positively denied the 
truth of the whole, or any part, of Mr. Gunnison’s 
charge. He said he had himself generally been the 
presiding officer in the meetings to which Mr. G. re- 
ferred ; that Mr. Mellen had never been prevented from 
speaking, save when he wandered from the subject 
which the meeting had decided to entertain; and 
then, when called to order, he had always had his ap- 
peal to the meeting, against the decision of the Chair, 
allowed. Meetings have rights, said Mr. Q., as well 
as speakers, and it is as much the duty of the presid- 
ing officer to see that the former are not invaded as 
the latter. The same was true in the last instance ; 
the individual in question had insisted upon discus- 
sing a subject wholly foreign to the subject before the 
Convention, and was very properly called to order, 
and, upon his persisting in his purpose, required to 
take his seat. With regard to Mrs. Folsom, she had 
been adjudged by the highest medical authority to be 
an insane woman, and pronounced incurable. It was 
no unkindness to her, but the contrary, to prevent 
the exhibitions of her menia. : ; 

Mr. Garrison vindicated the anti-slavery orgeniza- 


by Mr. Gunnison, at his (Mr. F's) request, for the 


purpose not only of preaching in Mr. Gunnison’s pul- 
pit on Sunday forenoon, (on some subject to be se- 
lected by himself,) but to speak in the Town Hall in 
the afternoon on the subject of Temperance. He was 
invited te Abington, principally for the latter purpose, 
and public notice had been given, in newspapers and 
otherwise, that he would do so, for some time previous 
to the Sunday in question. 

Remarks were also made by Rev. Mr. Parker of 
South Weymouth, J. N. Buffum, and others; and, as 
Mr. Gunnison anticipated, there was very little left of 
his argument at the time the meeting adjourned. 

Several anti-slavery hymns were sung during the 
afternoon, the meeting continuing until about 6 
o'clock, 

Though the state of the weather had been quite 
unpropitious, yet it appeared to be generally thought 
that the meeting was one of high interest and lasting 
value. 

N.B. Reports of some of the speeches will proba- 
bly be furnished by Mr. Putnam, for publication. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Samvet May, Jr., s , 
Gerorce W. Purnam, = 





POURTH OF JULY AT ABIN . 

Agreeably to notice given, the friends of Freedom 
assembled on the morning of the 4th in the beautiful 
Grove at Abington. The rain of the night before had 
made the face of nature beautiful, the clouds of the 
morning rolled away, and the bright sun came out» 
making all things glad and cheerful; but the reflec- 
tion that the vast majority of the people of the land 
were engaged in a hypocritical celebration of a free- 
dom which does not and never has existed, and ex- 
ulting over the existence of a government and Union 
which is and has ever been a curse and not a blessing 
to the world, made sad the hearts of the thoughtful 
observers of men and things. 

On arriving at the Grove, our ears were saluted 
with the sound of cannon, discharged from the oppo- 
site shore, placed there purposely to annoy us, but 
failing entirely in producing the effect intended. 
Some Webster Whigs had raised about forty dollars, 
it is said, for the purchase of powder, and had em- 
ployed men to load and fire all day, for the annoyance 
of the abolitionists. But it will take more gunpow- 
der, with shot added, than was ever yet made, to si- 
lence the voice of truth, and more than forty dollars’ 
worth of gunpowder to blow Daniel Webster into the 
White House at Washington. They had better have 
taken the money to help forward the ‘ spontaneous 
nomination,’ which needs help so much at this time. 
From two to three thousand people were present, and 
Francis Jackson, Esq., called the meeting to order. 

After the election of officers for the meeting, Wm. 
Lioyp Garrison (who was called to the chair) said: 

If this were the usual popular celebration of this 
day, this was the last place in which he should be 
willing to be found. With one-sixth portion of our 
countrymen in chains, to vaunt of our liberty and in- 
dependence he regarded as an act not only of gross 
inconsistency, but of daring impiety. Every banner 
we unfurled to the breeze, to-day, is the signal of our 
hypocrisy ; every bonfire that is kindled reveals our 
degradation ; every cannon that is fired proclaims in 
thunder tones how utterly lost we are to shame. Hy- 
pocrisy and audacity are our grand national character- 
istics. To-day, peradventure, while shouts of unre- 
flecting millions are burdening the air, men, women 
and children are offered for sale at auction, ‘in lots to 
suit purchasers’! He (the chairman) had seen ad- 
vertisements in the Southern journals, announcing 
that, on the 4th of July, such sales would be made ! 


The very statesmen, who are ready at all times to 
betray and dishonor the country, in order to accom- 
plish their selfish purposes, will make long and noisy 
harangues, to-day, about liberty, independence and 
union, and at the same time denounce as incendiary 
or treasonable every effort that is making to cause 
liberty to be proclaimed ‘throughout al the land, 
unto ali the inhabitants thereof.’ The effrontery of 
such is immeasurable. Take the following sentence, 
as a specimen, from a speech of Senator Dickinson, 
delivered at Tammany Hall, New Y ork :— 

‘The dove of peace, with the olive branch in its 
mouth, is again at the windows, and the black clouds 
of discord and disunion which have hung over us are 
overpast. It speaks of the continuance of our nation- 
al mission, to pluck out every root of sorrow from the 
great garden of freedom, and to permit every human 
being to drink alike at the fountain of liberty, 

Then read the following atrocious avowal, extract- 
ed from the same speech :— 

* But I avow boldly, that sooner than see this Union 
rent asunder, sooner than see one star stricken from 
our galaxy, or even dimmed in its lustre, J would see 
all the blacks, bond or free, march thither, (into new 
slave territory,)in a line, a mighty black cloud to cover 
the land, and ali the sympathizers, real and spurious, be 
sent with them to keep their company.’ 4 

And this brazen demagogue claims to be a devotee 
at the shrine of Democracy !! 


Senator Cuss, in one of his speeches, boasts that, 
in this country, oppression is unknown, and that ev- 
ery person is secured in the possession of liberty !— 
while, at the same time, a more grovelling sycophant 
of the Slave Power does not exist. 

You know that, in Boston, the retainers of Mr. 
Webster have been getting up what is facetiously 
called a ‘ spontaneous nomination’ of this fallen man 
for the Presidency. They are scouring the Common- 
wealth for signatures, and taking men by the button, 
and imploring them to sign the ‘spontaneous nomi- 
nation’ paper! Andon what ground do they urge 
this nomination of Mr. Webster? The reason is given 
in the first paragraph of the article which heads the 
subscription paper: —‘ Because he is A FRIEND oF 
Linerty’!!! Yes, Daniel Webster, the advocate and 
champion of the Fugitive Slave Law, is pre-eminent- 
ly ‘a friend of liberty,’ and therefore should be ele- 
vated to the Presidential Chair ! ! 

These Senators insult the common sense of man- 
kind. Undeniably, they are great liars and shameless 
traitors, and ought to be held in universal abhorrence ; 
and as time rolls on, they will be so abhorred, and cov- 
ered with eternal infamy. (Cheers.) 


The assembly then sang a Hymn of Liberty, and 
the President called Panxer Pitisavry, of N. H., to 
the stand. 

Mr. Pitispuny remarked—‘I agree with you, sir, 
as to the hypocritical nature of the pbservance of this 
day by the people of this country, The people seem 
to think the noise and smoke of gunpowder a proper 
emblem of the liberty and character of this country, 
and I think their idea perfectly just. 

‘It is rank hypocrisy to celebrate this day as com- 
memorative of freedom, for freedom does not exist in 
this country. Mexico used to keep the 15th of Sep- 
tember in commemoration of her independence of the 
government of Spain; but Mexico kept slaves in her 
dominions, and was as hypocritical as we, till by a 
special vote, slavery was abolished throughout the 
kingdom. Then she appeared consistent and honora- 
ble in the position she assumed: and until slavery is 
abolished in the United States, it is a mockery to cel- 
ebrate the day of our independence. 

* This is the day for orations and sermons ; but our 
nation has preached a perpetual sermon since the war 
ot the Revolution, and it has been, in the words of 
Jefferson, the most cruel and unrelenting tyranny. 
‘Fhe Revolution itself was a failure; the Declaration 
of Independence was a failure; Washington himself 
was a failure, and so were Jefferson and Adams, and 
all the lesser men of their day. We are told that 
‘Washington fought throughout the war “ without any 
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whom Charles Sumner wishes Union? They i 
men who make the laws of the Southern Petes, ‘ 
who make it dangerous for Charles Sumner oy — 
the citizens of Massachusetts, ¢,, visit that 08 
our common country. They are the mer 
son your Torreys, throw your Baptist clergymen yw: 
love humanity ten times into horse ponds ‘ “4 a 
threaten Free Soilers with tar and feathers and . 
whipping-post, if caught down South mi 
calls this a “twice blessed Union,” In a discuss, 
between Senator Seward, of New York, and Pramisg 
King, of Alabama, King insulted most ‘play ax 
honor of the women of New England; yer win 
such men Charles Sumner js willing to ta 
King says that the most of your mothers were z 
married ; that the mass of the people of New England 
are illegitimate. How do you like it, people of Ne 
England? Do you think ita twice blessed U; sm 
to be united to such men as Senator King and th 
people whose sentiments regarding you are thus 5 : 
ken out in the Senate chamber > ot 

Senator Chase says it is a precious Union, which j 
as dear to us as the key-stone of the arch of “eng 
Now, I think all we suffer of degradation a 
from the Union is rather a high price to pay for th 
honor, You have all heard of Betsey Blakely, She 
was the slave of George Washington Davis, of North 
Carolina. She was made and kept the victim of his 
infernal lust; but before she submitted to the degra. 
dation, she received, by his command, at one inflic. 
tion, one hundred lashes. But she could not endure 
the degradation and sufferings of slavery, and she 
ran away. Narrowly escaping death by the smoking 
of the vessel, suffering for food, and frost-bitten, she 
at length arrives at the North, and George Washing. 
ton Davis offers $500 for her re-capture. The preach. 
ers and churches and Daniel Webster say, “ Let her 
be taken and sent back, in order to save the Union.” 
This is the Union which Sumner and Chase, and the 
rest, praise and swear to preserve, and this day is set 
apart to celebrate it!’ 

Mr. Pillsbury concluded his excellent speech, and 
the President called upon Epmunp Quincy, Esq., to 
take the stand. 

Mr. Quiney remarked—* It has often been said that 
it is hard to make a popular 4th of Juty oration, the 
old topics for self-glorification have been used 50 
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much that they are worn out. And how the 4th of 
July orators ever contrive to make fresh orations ey. 
ery year, and what becomes of the annual crop of 4th 
of July orations, (for they are seldom heard of after. 
wards,) are problems yet unsolved among the people. 

But to make a 4th of July oration the present year, 
must indeed be a hard task ; how to make the praise 
of the revolutionary heroes and the praise of those 
who enacted the Fugitive Slave Law appear consistent, 
must be difficult indeed. What there can be in the 
opening of the gates of Utah and New Mexico to the 
tide of slavery that should cause rejoicing in the ad- 
vancement of human freedom, is beyond my compre- 
hension. Yet to-day, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from the St. Lawrence to the vanishing South- 
ern frontier, this land resounds with the celebration of 
the independence of these United States. It is only 
in some such place as this, in some village school- 
house or retired spot, that the truth to-day is 
preached, and the real state of the country pro- 
claimed. 

To-day in Boston, Charles Theodore Russell lauds 
the government, and praises Daniel Webster! Only 
think of it! To-day, Mayor Bigelow and the Boston 
Aldermen, just up from the mud,—just up from the 
disgrace and covered over with the shame of the cap- 
ture and return of Thomas Sims,—are gathered to- 
gether to hear an oration upon liberty, and upon the 
characters of our patriotic ancestors! Only think of 
aman having the assurance to make, before sucha 
company, an oration upon Independence! And the 
Common Council, the lower body of the City Gov- 
ernment, (if in that lowest deep a lower depth than 
the Aldermen can be found,) will be there too, to 
hear the laudations of liberty, and perhaps the orator 
will talk of the sacrifices they have made for liberty 
and Union! and next week it will all be out in fine 
type for the world to read. Sacrifices! A poor 
starving, trembling fugitive from slavery, arrived at 
night in Boston, and stole up under the shadow of 
Faneuil Hall, and thought that here certainly he was 
safe from tyranny. And the police of Boston, under 
the command of Marshal Tukey, and all under the 
command of the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston, 
seized him, and with the aid of Commissioner Curt, 
sent him back to slavery. These are the sacrypiers 
the people of Boston have made for the glory d 
America and the perpetuity of our ‘ free institutions. 
And even tkis was not openly done. Meannest on 

j ery heir progress. They 
cowardice marked every step oft progres oT 
did not dare arrest Thomas Sims as a fugitive sar", 
but lied to him at the time of his arrest, and told him 
that he was taken for participation in a street row. 
The cowards did not dare arrest the poor negr aa 
ly, for they knew that he would arn 10 
to the heart of the officer who es Chek blamed 
him as a runaway slave : and who wou dhe ee 
him ? nobody who to-day remembers with hon 
fathers of the Revolution! Nobody who on “8 ne 
of July boasts of their deeds at Lexington and 5 
ker Hill! 

But, sir, the deeds done 
of Boston would subject them to de: 
were there law in Massachusetts. For, sit, state. J 
committed the crime of treason against the we 
saw them arm and drill men for days erat var 
purpose of violating the Constitution qty ee 
State. Yet these men, these traitors a sod 
laws of Massachusetts, deserve death by wu of the 
would get it, were there 4 just a Cale 
laws of Massachusetts, are assembled Fathers, a4 
Theodore Russell laud the deeds of our a re } 
laud also Daniel Webster, and speak a 2 seusit? 
of the sacrifices they have made for the a yah 
and Charles Theodore Russell will swing UD 
noses the censor of his adulation ; 

We are a peculiar people, sit, all 
vocabulary of our own, in which we pat 
crimes by gentle names, which mean n° ‘oe tyrants 

When we send back a poor wretch ea but that of 
of the South, a man guilty of no rw our aids ti 
seeking his liberty, and he is, (008 5. own 
up and whipped till he stands in a oe Had Mayet 
blood, we call it a ‘ proper ee a and 
Bigelow proved his sincerity oy e ye 
taking the lashes upon his own per nal of sen® 
all his victim has and will suffer, sie to-day opeak 
Thomas Sims back to torture, he eo ss a chen 
of his sacrifices for the Union ; ea « of others 2” 
tue that takes credit for the suffering 
makes sacrifices by proxy. ( bs 
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THE LIBERATOR, 








President, and it is a matter of much regtet that 
your excellent Phonographic Reporter, Yerurnton, 
was not present, to secure every word of the splen- 
did speech of Mr. Phillips. A little of the substance 
is all we are able to present. 


Mr. Putts remarked, that he believed that on 
such oceasions there was too much speech-making, 
and too little anti-slavery conversation, for he thought 
the latter was often the most effective means of pro- 
moting the cause. ‘ With regard to disunion,’ said 
Mr. Phillips, ‘it is only a question of time, not by 
any means a question of fact; but it must come. I 
understand, sir, that the anti-stavery people are by 
no means the only ones who thus look upon the 
matter, for I have heard that Mr. Julian, of Indiana, 
says that the Free Soil members of Congress have 
been in the habit, for a long time, of meeting together 
to discuss the question of the disunion of the States. 
We, sir, are not, and have never been, the disunion- 
ists; nor are we in any degree responsible for the 
present agitation on the subject. The agitation grows 
out of the thing itself—the opposing principles of 
liberty and slavery being united in one government 
and ore Constitution. I hold, sir, that they who 
put gunpowder under the Capitol proyide for blow- 
ing it up. Do they not? They who put a fugi- 
tive slave clause in the Constitution provided for 
the dissolution of the Government under that Con- 
stitution; for, after all, men love the noble and 
true, and nature revolts at slavery. Man, selfish 
in all his pursuits, selfish by his own fireside, de- 
spises the selfishness of his neighbors. Inconsistent as 
it is to do so, yet it proves the perception of right 
even in a selfish man. It has been well remarked, 
that custom makes all the laws which are really 
obeyed by the people, and custom has made the 
people love and cherish liberty; and, therefore, laws 
made and enforced against the conscience of the 
people must in the end fail. (Applause.) The gen- 
tlemen who has been honored with our notice to- 
day—Mr. Daniel Webster—said that “ slavery could 
never enter Utah,” that the “law of nature” for- 
bade the idea. It was so big a lie that I thought, 
when he told it, it would be impossible for the peo- 
I thought it would be like the 
huge oyster we have read of, so large that it took 
three men to swallow it whole! (Laughter.) Facts 


ple to swallow it. 


to-day, sir, falsify Daniel Webster's declaration in re- 
gard to Utah; slavery is already there. 

‘No man, sir, can say that the Constitution is an 
anti-slavery document, without falsifying the history 
of the country and the history of that document. 
Any one would think, to hear some people talk, that 
the Constitution of the country had ever been the 
idol of the people in all past time. ‘The history of 
the adoption of the Constitution gives the lie to all 
In one State, it was adopted by a 
In Massachusetts, it was 
carried by a trick; in other States, it was carried by 


such pretences. 
majority of one vote only! 


aristocratic influence and management, against the 
Mr. Phillips read from a 
recent speech of Daniel Webster, in which that abject 


real wishes of the people. 


demagogue claims to be inspired by the same spirit 
which inspired Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Chan- 
cellor Wythe, and others eminent in the days of the 
Revolution :—Daniel Webster dares insult the sense 
of the people, by claiming a kindred spirit with Sam 
Adams! Why, sir, Sam Adams would spit in his 
face, were he living, should Daniel Webster presume 
to address him! (Great applause.) He like Sam 
The weathercock might as well claim to be 
the immovable pivot on which it turns! (Applause.) 
Sam Adams was the pivot on which the Revolution 
turned. He was not a demagogue or turncoat, much 
less a panderer to slavery! (Applause.) He came 
home one day, and found by his fireside a negro girl, 
and asked his wife who she was, and how she came 
there ; and his wife answered, ‘It is a slave girl which 
a friend has given me to-day.” *A slave girl!’ said 
he; ‘no slave passes the threshold of Sam Adams, and 
remains a slave; she is rreg!’ (Great applause.) 
And that base demagogue, Daniel Webster, the fa- 
ther of the Fugitive Slave Law, the man who hunts 
down women in the streets of Boston, to have the in- 
sufferable insolence to compare himself to Sam Ad- 
Sir, Sam Adams signed the Constitution with | 


Adams! 


ams ! 
his head turned away, so much did he dislike it 
(applause); and Franklin signed it in tears; and 
Chancellor Wythe openly repudiated it, though he 
For his love 
of freedom, there is strong reason to suppose that 
Chancellor Wythe was poisoned. (Sensation.) I 
wonder when Daniel Webster will be poisoned for 
his love of liberty! (Great laughter.) 
himself considered the Constitution a miserable end- 
ing to a war waged for human liberty, and agreed to 


put his name to it for expediency’s sake. 


Washington 


it with reluctance. 

But we ought to be better than our fathers; yet in 
1783, the public sentiment upon the subject of hu- 
man freedom was better than it is now, though Dan- 
iel Webster complains bitterly of the humanity which 
now repudiates the Fugitive Slave Bill. Would to 
God he had more cause to complain! The little 
shrub, which existed in 1783, ought, in 1851, to be so 
large a cedar that it should shelter any number of 
slaves, who, escaping from tyranny, might seck a 
shelter beneath its branches. (Great applause.) 


The Rey. Mr. Srerson was then called to the stand. 
He remarked that ‘he was not reluctant to be con- 
nected with such a cause as this; he was proud of it. 
It is the 4th of July. It has always been held a sa- 
ered day by me from my boyhood, but the desecration 
ofthe day should make every lover of liberty sad. 

Our friends Quincy and Whiting remarked upon 
the pretended sacrifice which the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Boston, and Webster, and the friends and 
abettors of the Fugitive Slave Law make, when they 
send back the fugitive to bondage. But the great 
sacrifice of sacrifices they did not mention. Men make 
now-a-days, the plea of martyrdom on very strange 
grounds. We have had some affecting proofs of mar- 
tyrdom in the sending back of poor Sims to suffering 
and to slavery. Carlye, in his ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
speaks of the dandies—a class who sacrifice soul to 
body—eternity to time. Itis this great and most la- 
mentable sacrifice which the men of this day make. 
It might be a good bargain to sacrifice time for eter- 
nal benefit. But to make the contrary sacrifice is a 
loss which can never be estimated. But the great 
mystagogue, Daniel Webster, proposes that all should 
make this tremendous sacrifice. That they should 
give up their principles, (he is willing to give up 
his own, or would be if he had any to give up.)— 
(Laughter and applause.) That they should deliber- 
ately repudiate all the principles of religion and hu- 
manity for the Constitution and the Union, which 
means, in other words, that all principle is to be 
given up to make him President. This man sacrifi- 
ces the eternal principles of rectitude to the support 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. The whole of his speech- 
es since the 7th of March, 1850, have been with refer- 
ence to the support of this abominable law, and the 
most insolent tone of dictation has pervaded them all. 

Iam one of those who believe the Constitution of 
the United States to be an anti-slavery instrument ; 
and I hold that that Constitution condemns that law. 
Christianity condemns it ; humanity condemns it ; the 
great brotherhood of man condemns it; and if these 
did not, the natural instincts of the race repudiate 
thatlaw. (Applause.) 

Itis only within about a year that the new doc- 
trine, that we are bound to obey all and every law of 
man, without reference to the commands of God, has 
been broached. Now, with reference to this point, I 
say, if an unjust law, requiring pecuniary or personal 
sacrifices of me be passed, I will obey that law until 
I can get it repealed. If my sugar or broadcloth 
taxed a few cents above what it should be, I will 
pay the tax, and ifI can, 1 will turn the country up- 
side down upon the subject, till I can get the law re- 





pealed ; and I have a right to agitate for this purpose. 


But we are threatened with punishment if we agitate 
the question of slavery! Why, men talk upon a tar- 
iff, upon the duties upon molasses and sugar and iron, 
but if a man speaks of this outrage upon humanity, 
slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law, why he is to be 
punished! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Garrison begged leave to interrupt the speak- 
er, fora moment. He happened to have with him an 
extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Webster in 
the U. S. Senate, in 1828, when a tariff bill was before 
that body, in which it was proposed to increase the 
duties upon molasses. Mr, Webster vehemently op- 
posed this, and used the following defiant language: 


‘Yet, sir, this tax is to be kept in the bill, that 
New England may be made to feel. * * * Both 
the gentlemen from North Carolina have signified 
their Gissatisfaction with the bill, yet they have both 
voted todouble the tax on molasses. Sir, do gentle- 
men flatter themselves that this course of policy can 
answer their purposes ? Do they not perceive that 
such a mode of proceeding, with a view to such avow- 
ed objects, must waken a spirit that shall treat taunt 
with scorn, and meet menace with defiance ? Do they 
not know, (if they do not, it is time they did,) that a 
policy like this, avowed with such self-satisfaction, 
persisted in with a delight which should only aceom- 
pany the discovery of some new and wonderful im- 
prosipent in legislation, will compel every New Eng- 
and man to feel that he is degraded and debased, if 
he does not resist ? 

Sir, gentlemen mistake us. They greatly mistake 
us. To those who propose to conduct the affairs of 
government and to enact laws on such principles as 
these, and for such objects as these, New England, 
be assured, will exhibit, not submission, but resist- 
ance ; not humiliation, but disdain. Against her, 
depend upon it, nothing will be gai intimid 
tion. If you propose to suffer, yourselves, in order 
that she may be made to suffer also, she will bid you 
come on—she will meet challenge with challenge ; 
she will invite you to do your worst, and your best, 
and to see which will hold out the longest.’ 





This isthe man who almost makes it a treasonable 
actto oppose the Fugitive Slave Bill, by which all 
the safeguards of liberty are cloven down at a blow; 
and who tells us that all we have to do is to obey /— 
But when it comes to increasing the duties upon 
molasses, that is a matter of momentous importance ; 
and the South must understand that taunt will be 
treated with scorn, and menace met with defiance— 
New England will exhibit, ‘not submission, but nz- 
sistance’! ! So much more precious is molasses than 
liberty! (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Sretson resumed—‘ So you see, my friends, 
Mr. Webster is great on molasses! (Laughter.)— 
But with reference to the sacrifices. I might be 
bound to submit to a law which involves personal 
sacrifice, but I have no right to support alaw which 
demands the sacrifice of liberty and all human _bless- 
ings of ormeRs. Ihave no right to force such a sa- 
crifice upon my brother-man. (Great applause.)— 
This Fugitive Slave Law is in opposition to the doc- 
trines of righteousness and mercy which God has 
written on the human heart. It is against the moral 
sentiment of the Universe, and it is no man’s duty to 
obey it, but on the contrary, it is the duty of every 
honest and humane man to denounce it and resist it 
to the uttermost.’ (Great applause.) 

The President then called on James N. Burrum of 
Lynn. Mr. Buffum took the stand. He said, ‘There 
is no day in the year on which I feel ashamed as an 
American but the 4th of July. A friend has remark- 
ed, that the sun had hid himself through a part of 
this day. It is no wonder, sir, that it has, in view of 
the hypocrisy and guilt of this nation. We have in 
our midst, sir, to-day, individuals, victims of the 
Slave Power, who would not be safe in showing 
themselves upon this platform, on the day on which 
the nation celebrates its independence! What a com- 
ment, sir, upon our country ! 

The other day, at Danvers, I presided over the 
meeting of the Essex Co, A. 5. Society, and I invited 
all to come forward and participate in the discussions, 
and a slaveholder from the South was induced, by 
another person, to get up and try to defend his cause, 
and had the audacity to say that he was a slaveholder, 
and was proud of it! Of course, he got somewhat 
roughly handled, and did not receive much mercy, and 
ought not to have expected any; but he appealed to 
me to say if I had not invited him there. I told him 
I had done so, but did not promise to defend him, or 
find him either brains or arguments. I told him I 
invited him there, and was glad to have him come 
where he could hear the truth. I had invited him 
and all others to come upon the platform and speak. 
I would invite the devil himself to come, if he were 
present, and I had Stripture authority to warrant it ; 
for we read, that at one time, when the sons of God 
were gathered together, Satan came also among them. 
And Satan said, if God should put forth his hand and 
take all that Job had, he would curse him to his face. 
But God said, no; I give Job into the hand of Satan. 
He made Satan Chairman of the Committce to carry 
out his designs against Job, and then it didn’t come 
to any thing, (laughter,) for Job remained faithful 
to the lust. So, in the anti-slavery cause, we like to 
have Satan or his deputies come up and try their 
hands ata fair discussion, and put down the cause of 
freedom, if they can. (Applause.) We have much 
to do, sir, and now let us go home and work, and ag- 
itate the community till any man guilty of no crime 
but his color can stand up on the 4th of July beneath 
Bunker Hill Monument, and in the shade of Faneuil 
Hall, without fear of the kidnapper. 

Sir, we American citizens are not treated with the 
civility in our own courts of justice that a base man- 
hunter from the South, like Caphart, is treated. This 
I know from my own experience, for I was rudely 
denied an unoccupied seat in the court-house at Bos- 
ton, by the officers on duty, and when that man- 
hunter came in a few minutes afterward, he was treat- 
ed with the greatest politeness. Now, sir, I say we 
have a great work to do to change public sentiment 
here at the North, and we mast redouble our efforts, 
and finally we shall succeed. 

Mr. Buffum’s remarks were cordially received, and 
then 

Mr. Garrison rose and made some remarks on the 
degradation in which the American name is held in 
England, and alluded to some comments made there 
upon the fact that Powers, the sculptor, went abroad 
to get his idea of a slave, when there were millions 
at home. He spoke also of Henry Box Brown, and 
the effect which his exhibitions produced upon the 
English public. He then called to the stand, as an 
uncompromising friend of the slave, 

Joseru Treat of Ohio. Mr. Treat said—The rain, 
sir, has put out the cannon’s fire, and those who have 
tried to annoy us have abandoned their object. The 
4th of July, sir, is ours. It belongs to us, for we, of 
all the people of America, keep it as it ought to be 
kept. The Free Soilers, sir, meet to-day at Worces- 
ter; but, sir, I hold Charles Sumner, John P. Hale, 
Horace Mann and the rest, not to be keepers of the 
day till they demand for three millions of our brothers 
immediate emancipation! (Great applause.) Then, 
sir, with some consistency the people of this land can 
celebrate the triumphs of Liberty; but never while 
there are millions of our poor brothers and sisters 
groaning and bleeding in their chains at the South. 
I hope it rains down South to-day. Itis a day of bit- 
ter mockery to the poor victims of oppression there, 
and the clouds should hang around the heavens, and 
make it a dark day to their oppressors. 

Much has been said to-day, sir, on the subject of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Why, sir, it is only the 
small twig upon the topmost branch of the great 
tree of Slavery. Let us not strike at the twig, but 
give our strength and utmost effort to destroy the 
root. (Great applause.) I am for radical measures. 
God is radical, and always commands us to strike at 
bers must be destroyed! (Great applause.) We 
must destroy that Union and that Constitution, out 
of which the Fugitive Slave Law came. (Great ap- 
plause.) Let us labor, sir, to this end, and the time 





shall soon come when the sun, as he mounts his car 


and courses through the clear sky to the time when 
hesinks beneath the waves of the Pacific, shall not 
look upon one slave or one oppressor. (Applause.) 

Mr. Garrison then called up the Rev. John T. Sar- 
geant, whom he called a ‘come-outer’ minister of Bos- 
ton, and remarked that his house had been the home 
of George Thompson. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Sanceant came forward and remarked ‘ that he 
did not expect to be a speaker on that day, but he 
felt disposed to c 1 the terms which Mr. Garri- 
son had applied to him, viz., that he was a ‘* come- 
outer minister.” It is true (said he) that my connec- 
tion with the ministry is at this time not very close, 
and Iam glad of it; for I believe it better to come 
among the people, and carry into practice the doc- 
trines of Christianity, than to be always preaching 
them; and, in my opinion, there is already too much 
preaching and too little practice. 

‘Your President has alluded to the fact that Geo, 
Thompson—that eminent friend of human freedom— 
was my guest at Boston. He was so; and let me tell 
you, if you do not already know it, that he is as good 
4 man in his social as in his public life—true to God 
and humanity in every relation he fills. (Great ap- 
plause.) We read in Holy Writ that if we “ cast 
our bread upon the waters, it will return to us after 
many days.” George Thompson has gone upon the 
waters ; Iet us hope he will return to us before many 
days.’ (Great and prolonged cheering.) 

‘ Our friend, Wendell Phillips, in a speech once in 
Boston, remarked that “ Connecticut had once hid her 
charter in an oak ;"’ but, sir, we have to lament that 
Massachusetts has hidden all of honor or of glory she 
had remaining in an Acorn. This she did when she 
so forgot her duty to God and to the memory of 
her dead patriots, that, at the bidding of Daniel 
Webster and the Slave Power, she sent back, in the 
Brig Acorn, to bondage and suffering, that poor vie- 
tim of oppression, Thomas Sims! (Applause.) Let us 
hope, sir, that the time will soon come when we shall 
seesuch aman as Daniel Webster righily estimated by 
the people, (applause,) and when such deeds as his 
advocacy of the Fugitive Slave Law shall bring any 
thing but praise and laudation from the people. Let 
us hope soon to see the time when justice and truth 
shall be esteemed as above all price, and al! the sa- 
ered rights of man acknowledged and_ respected 
throughout the land.’ (Applause.) 





Mr. Garrison then remarked that although the wea- 
pons of our warfare were not carnal, but spiritual, 
we did not object at all to the use of the * Spear ;’ 
and he called upon Joun M, Srean, of Boston, for 
some remarks. 


Mr. Spear rose and said that ‘he was a resident 
here at Abington when a boy, and then all the peo- 
ple were interested in the questions of Orthodoxy. 
Practical Christianity had no place in their theories. 
But now, the people of Abington had, to a good de- 
gree, taken hold of the great questions of human pro- 
gress, and were doing a good work for humanity. He 
remarked that in all his labors for the cause of tempe- 
rance and in the cause of prison reform, he had found 
that those who were friends of the slave were also 
friends of the prisoner and friends of temperance. 
He had heard it said by temperance lecturers, that 
when they arrived in a town, and wished to find 
some active friends of temperance, some who could 
be relied upon, they always inquired who took the 
Liberator; and then they found men to lend a 
helping hand to every good word and work. (Great 
applause.) We hear a great deal from the minis- 
ters and church people of the agitation which we pro- 
duce, and the breaking up of socicties and churches. 
Well, sir, the Car of Reform is on its way, and will 
hurt nobody but those who oppose it. (Applause.) 
It is on its way, sir, and if some old ricketty church 
gets on the track and gets smashed up, who is the 
loser by the collision, and why should any body cry 
about it? (Laughter and applause.) For my part, I 
rejoice at it, knowing that all that opposes reform 
should be destroyed, and that nothing that is worth 
having can be destroyed.’ 

Mr. Spear’s sensible remarks were heartily receiv- 
ed by the assembly. It was now late, and the Presi- 
dent invited all to join in a parting Hymn of Liberty. 
They did so, and the meeting adjourned. 

Thus ended the celebration of the abolitionists, and 
they retired to their homes encouraged and strength- 
ened, and more determined than ever to give ‘ neither 
sleep to their eyes nor slumber to their eyelids,’ till 
Slavery should cease, and Justice, ‘Truth and Peace 
should reign triumphant in the land. G. W. P. 





CELEBRATION OF THE PIRST OF AU- 
GUST. 

The Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society announce to the friends of immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation throughout New England, 
that they have made arrangements for a MASS CEL- 
EBRATION of the glorious First ory Aveusz, in 
the spacious City Hall, at Wercester, tobe conducted 
in a manner worthy of the occasion; and they cor- 
dially invite the attendance of all who desire to do 
something towards hastening the day when no slave 
shall clank his fetters on the American soil, but from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific all shall be free, united and 
happy, ‘ with none to molest or make afraid.’ 

The struggle in Great Britain for the abolition of 
West India slavery, in its rise and successful termina- 
tion, has never been surpassed in the history of the 
world, on the score of disinterested philanthropy, un- 
tiring perseverance, and moral sublimity ; and from it, 
lessons of encouragement and hope may be drawn, 
mightily to the advancement of the cause of our own 
enslaved fellow-countrymen. The noble exainple 
thus set us by the mother country should be imitated 
without delay. 





‘Shall every flap of England’s flag 
Proclaim that all around are free, 
From ‘farthest Ind’ to each blue crag 
That beetles o'er the Western Sea ? 
And shall we scoff at Europe's kings, 
When Freedom's fire is dim with us, 
And round our country’s altar clings 
The damning shade of Slavery’s curse ?’ 

Let there be at least as large a gathering on the 
First of August as Worcester has ever known on any 
occasion. The times demand a strong numerical as 
well as moral demonstration. 

Particulars as to speakers, extra trains of cars, &c., 
will be seasonably given. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Epmunp Quincy, See. 





ESSEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The following list of officers was clected for the en- 
suing year, at its late annual meeting in South Dan- 
vers :— 

President—James N. Buffum, Lynn, 

Vice Presidents—Eliza J. Kenny, Salem ; Thomas 
T. Stone, do.; Warren Low, Essex ; Benj. A. Ste- 
yens, Lawrence ; Nathan Webster, Haverhill; Eben- 
ezer Jenkins, Andover; Moses Wright, Georgetown. 

Cor. Secretary—George W. Putnam, Lynn. 

Ree. Secrelary—B. H. Clark, Essex. 

Treasurer—Eliza J. Kenny, Salem. 

Auditor—Jesse P. Harriman, Danvers. 

Executive Committee—Abner Sanger, Danvers ; Ger- 
trude Barrett, do. ; Eli Burnham, do. ; John Bailey, 
Lynn ; Theodore G. Elliott, Georgetown ; James 
Babcock, Salem; Joseph H. Putnam, do. 

Groner Tuomrson. We received a note from this 
beloved coadjutor, last week, announcing his arrival 
at Halifax on his way to Liverpool, after a pleasant 
trip. He is, doubtless, now in the bosom of his fam- 
ily. We shall expect letters from him by the earliest 
conveyance. His arrival in London will be oppor- 








CONVENTION AT CANTON. 

The Norfolk County A. 8. Society held the third 
of its series of Conventions in Canton, on Sunday, 
June 22d, at the usual hours of service. The morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions were held in the Town 
Hall, and the evening session in the Factory Chapel. 
The President took the chair, and Albert M, Chase 
was appointed Secretary protem. Mrs. Abby K. Fos- 
ter opened the morning meeting with readings from 
the Scriptures, and made an extended address on the 
Religious Aspects of Slavery. ‘The same subject was 
treated in the afternoon by Messrs, Quincy of Ded- 
ham, Edwin Thompson, F. W. Bird of East Walpole, 


Sessions were well attended. The Chapel in the eve- 
ning was entirely filled with attentive listeners, Mr. 
Quincy spoke at length on the political relations of the 
North and South, as complicated by slavery. Mr. 
Seavey, of Canton, replied to some of his positions, 
affirming his own anti-slavery character, but avow- 
ing that he had subscribed to the nomination of Web- 
ster, and would to thatof Clay, if made. Mrs. Fos- 
ter followed him, and did not show him or his posi- 
tion much mercy. The meeting was in every respect 
Satisfactory and gratifying. 
EDMUND QUINCY, President, 
Acnerr M. Cuasz, Sec’ry, 


CONVENTION AT WALPOLE. 

The Norfolk County A. S. Society held its-Fourth 
Sunday Convention in Walpole, at the usual hours of 
service. The morning and afternoon sessions were 
held at East Walpole, in Bird’s Hall, and the evening 
session at Walpole Centre, in Baker’s Hall. The Pres- 
ident of the Society took the chair, and John R. Morse 
was appointed Secretary pro tem. The meetings in the 
afternoon and evening were well and the third service 
fully attended. The audiences seemed ready to hear 
all that could be said upon the relations of slavery to 
the Church, to the State, and to themselves, They 
were addressed by Messrs. Quincy, Edwin Thompson, 
Lewis Hayden, F. W. Bird, Warren Allen, Mr. Dixon 
of Canton, and others. The use of the Hall was given 
in the kindest manner by Messrs. Barrett & Baker, 
the proprietors or lessees of the same. The Rev. 
Edwin Thompson extended the most cordial hos- 
pitality to the friends who had come from other 
towns. It was a strengthening and encouraging oc- 
casion, in every respect. 

EDMUND QUINCY, President. 

Joun R. Morse, Sec'ry. 


Se 


MEETING AT FELTONVILLE. 
Dear Frienp Garrison :— 

We are having glorious Conventions every Sunday. 
We are worshipping God in spirit and in truth, by 
undoing the heavy burdens and letting the oppressed 
go free. The day so long desecrated and blasphemed 
in this country by churches of baptized man-stealers 
and their allies, is now in many places appropriated 
to a better use, and multitudes of the people are be- 
ginning to unite in the new and purer worship. 

Yesterday, Stephen Foster and myself attended a 
Convention at Feltonville, one of the most enterpris- 
ing little villages in the County of Middlesex, and at 
the same time one of the most enlightened and free. 
It was truly good to be there. Seldom has bolder or 
more stirring truth been uttered, or listened to with 
deeper interest. The resolutions were as follows :— 

Resolved, That our warfare as abolitionists is with 
slavery—with s.avery as an institution, wherever ex- 
isting on the American soil ; nor can we be diverted 
from our purpose of its entire abolition, by any ques— 
tions of ils limitation or confinement within its con- 
stitutional limits, the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the establishment of Jury Trials, or writs of Ha- 
deas Corpus. 

Resolved, That our controversy with the slave- 
holder is on his right.to be a slaveholder, in any place, 
under any circumstances; and regarding slavery as 
robbery and adultery, piracy and murder, and the 
slaveholder as constantly guilty of every one of these 
crimes in their most revolting form, we can make no 
terms or conditions with him in regard to their com- 
mission—we can and will form or hold no voluntary 
fellowship with him or his al.ies, in politics or reli- 
gion ; we absolve ourselves from participation in their 
wickedness, by scorning their religion as the worst 
fo-m of atheism, and despising their government as 
treason and rebellion against God, in which we have 
no part nor lot ; and taking our stand outside of both, 
in the name of truth, justice and freedom, we will 
seek their subversion by moral revolution, in which, 
by the grace of God, we will never tire nor faint, un- 
tillthere shall not be left one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down. 

These resolutions received a most searching exam- 
ination, and at the close were passed unanimously by 
both men and women. 

Yours in haste, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Boston, Monday, July 7th, 1851. 








te" We regret to learn by his last paper, that 
Freperick Doverass was too seriously indisposed to 
be able to attend to his editorial duties, or to deliver 
his promised address in Rochester on the 4th of July. 

The following complimentary (?) article we find in 
the Colonization Herald for July, published in Phila- 
delphia :— 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


This estimable colored man created quite a sen- 
sation at the late Syracuse Convention, by an intrep- 
id avowal of a change of sentiment, touching the 
propriety of upholding the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Garrison and his party (including here- 
tofore Mr. Douglass) denounce the Constitution, and 
religiously seek its overthrow, on the ground that it 
upholds and will forever perpetuate slavery. Mr. 
Douglass has changed his views, and now believes 
that the Constitution not only admits of the extinc- 
tion of slavery, but, if faithfully interpreted and obey- 
ed, would eventually extinguish it. 

We particularly refer our readers to Mr. D’s own 
account of the matter as given in two articles on our 
third page. The articies, as we give them, are part 
of two of Mr. D’s editorials in the paper called the 
North Star, of which he is both editor and propri- 
etor. 

We fnd another editorial in his paper of May 22, 
which marks another change in the mind of this Af- 
rican champion, and shows him now dis to per- 
ceive that some good may grow out of the Coloniza- 
tionscheme. His article on this subject will also be 
found on our first page, headed ‘ The African Mis- 
sionary.” It would not be very wonderful if Mr. 
Douglass should yet exert his vigorous intellect in 
favor of that blessed little Liberia, which he has 
hitherto looked upon with so much disapprobation. 

We trust that these fresh gleams of light in the 
mind of Douglass are tokens that abolitionism has 
reached its height, and will henceforth subside into 
rationality. This has been the course of every 
tempestuous fanaticism yet known on earth, and 
must, sooner or later, be the result in this case, both 
North and South, in these United States, 

We submit to the sober reflection of our friend 
Dovexass, whether praise like this, from such a quar- 
ter, is proof that he has taken a higher and more vital 
position than ever against slavery and its abettors ; 
or whether it is not a pretty clear indication that the 
enemy perceives that his is ‘the Irishman’s hoist, a 
peg lower.’ 

In the same number of the Herald we are extreme- 
ly gratified to find the following personalities :— 

The frenzy of fanaticism, on the subject of sla- 
very, will soon pass away, North and 3 and 
such names as Garrison, and Kelley, and Rhett, &c., 
will remain only as pitiable monuments of human 
folly and madness. 
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and Dixon, Gallagher and Upham of Canton. These 








{FF We regret that we cannot find room this-week 
for a highly interesting letter just received from Wi- 
tam Farman, Esqy of Londons 9) 01 








[= An obituary notice of Mrs. Abba M, Brooks, of 
Concord, is unavoidably. deferred till next week. 





SS ee 
.  ANTLSLAVERY CONVENTIONS, ~ 
NEW SERIES, . - 
GARDNER, (Worcester Co.) . )o/ «if 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Judy 12.and 13. 
This Convention will be attended by W. L, Garsi- 
son, Stephen S. Foster, and Lucey Bode ‘and’ Will'be 
held in connexion with the meeting of the Worcester 
Co. North A, 3, Society. See-notices ooAT 
FOXBORO’, (Norfolk Co.) 
Sunday, Judy 1d 
This Convention will be held in the meeting- 
house of the Universalist Society, (of a 
Holmes Slade is Pastor,) and will be by Ed- 
mund Quincy, Parker Pillsbury, and others. 
MILFORD (Worcester Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 19 and 20. P 
To be attended by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Samuel 
May, Jr., and Lucy Stone. : ; ox 
NORTH BRIDGEWATER, (Plymouth Go.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 19 and 20, 
This Convention will be held in connexion with 


the annual meeting of the Old Colony A. S, Society, 
of which see Notice, in another place. : 


HARDWICK, (Worcester Co.) 


Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 19 and 20." 

This meeting will commence at 7, P. M., of Satur- 
day, and will be attended by Stephen S. Foster, and 
by Joseph J. Locke of Barre. 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society will occur at 
Cobb's Hall, North Bridgewater, on Sunday, July 20. 
Meeting will commence on Saturday evening pre- 
vious, at 7 1-2 o'clock. 

Let the oceasion be one of interest, and well wor- 
thy of the noble cause we seek to promote, Par- 
ker Pillsbury, George W. Putnam, and other speak- 


ers will attend. 
BOURNE SPOONER, President, 
H. H. Brrouam, Seeretary. : 





WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH DIVISION, 

A quarterly meeting of the Worcester County 
North Division Anti-Slavery Society will be held at 
Gardiner, on Saturday and Sunday, July 12’and 13, 
commencing at 2 o’clock on Saturday. 7 

W. L. Garrison, 8, 5. Foster, Lucy Stone and oth- 
ers are expected to be present. 

JOSHUA T. EVERETT, President. 


a 
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DIED—In this city, June 19, Mr. Adam Oswell, 
aged 70. 

June 16, Judith St. Pierre, aged 15 years. 

Also, on the 29th, John St. Pierre, aged 37, father 
of the above—both of consumption. 

June 23, Mr. John Ryder, aged 80. 

June 24, Mrs. Harriet Clark, aged 64. 

















DR. WM. CLARK'S 


Anti-Scrofula Panacea 


yer age purifies the blood, equalizes its cir- 
culation, eradicates all morbid matter from the 
system, and, consequently, cures all diseases caused 
by the impurities of the blood, some of which are 
Scrofula, Erysipelas, Mercurial Ulcers, Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, General Debility, Palpitations, Jaundice, Dyspep- 
sy, Liver Complaints, Pulmonary Affections, Spitting 
Bivod, Sluggish Circulation, and Humors of every de- 
scription. It imparts vigor, purity and force to the 
whole system, and this without any concomitant or 
a violence to the constitution. A single 
trial will convince any one of its efficacy. 
certificates in circulars, to be sol elshamar Also 
read the following 7, 


CERTIFICATE. 
Boston, January 28th, 1861. 

Last year, suffering much from a scrofulous dia- 
thesis, and also general bodily debility, I was induced 
to test the efficacy of the Anti-Scrofulous Panacea. 
Its renovating effect upon my system was very soon 
apparent in my restoration to a state of health much 
better than I had enjoyed for several years previous. 
I gained in flesh several pounds beyond the’ highest 
point I had ever attained before, and was much im- 
proved in every respect, being enabled to go through 
an unusual amount of mental labor and public lectur- 
ing without difficulty. I used some halfa dozen bot- 
tles. The P is very pl t to the taste, and 
warms and permeates through the system in a yery 
quickening manner. I have repeatedly recommend- 
ed it in my paper, and among my friends and ac- 
quaintances, as unquestionably remedial or allevia- 
tive in the various complaints for which it is prescrib- 
ed; and have known of its salutary effects in several 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, &¢. I cheerfully give 
this certificate, (being the first I have ever given of 
any medical preparation,) being desirous that the 
merits of the Panacea may be more extensively known, 
and its sale widely extended. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


Manufactured and sold by CLARK & CROOKER, 
No. 382 Washington street, ‘ Liberty Tree Block,’ op- 
posite Boylston street, Boston. Sold also by Reds 
ding & Co., 8 State street, and by agents throughout 
ine al Beware of base imitations ! 

uly 11. tf 








DR. PORTER'S 


Anti-Serofulous Panacea, 


RIGINALLY made by Clark & Porter, and now 
offered by the proprietor for the cure of Scrofula, 
Humors, and chronic diseases. Put up in larger bot- 
tles than formerly, at $1 per bottle, or $5, for six 
bottles. To those who are really poor, we will fur- 
nish the medicine at a reasonable discount. If they 
wish to consult us, we will with pleasure 
advice gratis. All diseases treated on ic or 
eclectic principles, y 
Prepared and sold by Drs. SKINNER. & POR- 
TER, No. 11 Washington street, foot of Cornhill, 
Boston. Medical office in the same building, Office 
hours from 9, A. M. to 5, P. M. 
June 11 


PRENTISS & SAWYER, 
Book, Job, and Card Printers, 


No. 11 Devonsurre Srrezer, 
(Directly opposite the Exchange Coffee House,) 


HENRY JAS. PRENTISS, 
. = } BOSTON. 


Kg” AU orders attended to by them personally. gy 
Phrenological Examinations. 


DR. NOYES WHEELER, 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST, 
AS taken Rooms at No. 34 maa. 
ton, where he is prepared to give ex- 
aminations and advice, including Charta, and verbal 
and written delineations of character, talents, 
sition, capabilities, most suitable occupation, &c. &c. 
Office hours, from 9, A. M., to 1, P. M.; and from 
2to7, P. M. 


CLOTHING! 


NEW STORE, 
No. 107, : : : Campnipez Srreet. 











LEWIS HAYDEN ° 
AS opened the above Store, and keeps a good as- 
H sortment of 


MEN’S AND BOY'S CLOTHING, 


of superior quality. Formerly a slaye in Kentucky, 
he tenses tae all will lend him a helping hand ; as it 
will be his constant endeavor to k wrod wa 
and cheap article on hand, both at w re- 
tail. cas April 10 


MERCANTILE 
DINING SALOON, 


mts EE ne 
E & SIMPSON, i 
MercanTite Warr, HeAD oF Batti- 
mone Pacxet Pier, 9° 5 — 
sdgund meio’ QOCROM, see: of nk od Wf 
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From the Dover Morning Star. 
THE GREAT SLAVE-HUNT. 
Pull three thousand years ago, in a land beyond the 


sea, 

Once there dwelt a mighty king; bold, and rich, and 
proud was he; 

He had lands, « fair domain, where the Nile’s broad 
waters flowed; 

He had gold, and heaps of gain, for he reaped what 
others sowed. 

In his land there dwelt a race,—since, a race of 
wide renown,— 

Though from prince and prophet sprung, they were 
poor and trodden down ; 

And for ages they had toiled for the lords of Egypt's 
land, 

Wearing on their limbs the chain, watering with their 
tears the sand. 


This proud king of whom we speak claimed them as 
his lawful prey, 

And he reasoned, there’s no doubt, like the wise men 
of our day; 

They were poor and he was rich, they were weak 
and he was strong, 

And four hundred years of law sanctifies the basest 
wrong. 


80 he crushed them more and more, till their wailing 
filled the sky, 

And their wrongs rose up before Him, who holds His 
court on high, 

And he sent his messenger, saying, ‘Let my people 

! 

I have heard their hopeless groans—I have seen the 

tears that flow.” 


* Who's the Lord?’ the king replied—‘ let him know, 
whoe'er he be, 

That our laws shall be obeyed, and that our slaves 
shall not go free.’ 

Then the Highest o'er the land poured the tempest of 
his ire, 

Sending darkness, blood and death, mingled storms 
of hail and fire; 


Till the tyrant, overwhelmed by the blow succeed- 
ing blow, 

Cried with mingled rage and shame, * Now let in- 
jured Israel go!’ 

Then the captives rose and fled, young and old, a 
mighty host, 

Following where the Pillar led, to the Red Sea's 
cesert coast. 


But the king was sorely vexed that his ‘ property’ had 
fied ; 

Counting up their worth in gold, to his officers he 
said, 

* Sound the trumpet’—rouse the land—place the dogs 
upon the track— 

Bring the horse and chariot forth—we must bring 
the miscreant’s back.’ 


There was gathering far and near, prince and chief in 
proud array— 

Such a hunt has not been seen since that memorable 
day. 

While the weary fugitives pitched their tents beside 
the sea, 

O’er the hills and o’er the plains, came their war- 
notes wild and free. 


Close. behind them pressed the foe, close before them 
rolled the wave, 

Mountain walls on either side—who that trembling 
host shall save ? 

Hark !—the prophet’s voice rings out-—‘ Onward, Is- 
rael, boldly on— 

Pharaoh and his host shall perish, ere to-morrow’s 
rising sun!’ 


O’er the darkly rolling sea stretched he then his 
wondrous wand, 

And between the watery walls swiftly pressed the 
hunted band; 

Down amid the hidden caves, where no mortal foot 
had trod, 

Walked they firm and undismayed, guided by the 
hand of God. 


Close amid the gathering gloom pressed the foe upon 
their rear, 

Rolling wheels and trampling steeds, clashing arms 
were sounding near. 

* Lords of Egypt,’ cried the king, ‘see ye there the 
flying slaves, 

Bring the wretches back in chains, or give them 
bloody graves!’ 

When the last of Isracl’s race stood upon the distant 
strand, 

And towards the royal host stretched the prophet 
forth his hand, 

Then their shouts of triumph died, and the shricks of 
wild despair, 

Bursting from ten thousand hearts, rang upon the 
morning air. 

From the cloud of deepest gloom looked on them an 
awful eye, 

At whose glance the monarch quailed, and the boldest 
turned to fly. 

Flight is vain !—the wheels run off—steeds beneath 
their riders fall, 

And the roaring waves rush like a torrent o’er them 
all! 


When the morning sun arose, mid the waves or on 
the coast, 

Like the drifting autumn leayes lay the king and all 
his host; 

And o'er Edom’s bosky hills rose the loud triumphant 
song— 

Shouts of thankfulness and joy, bursting from that 
ransomed throng. 


Hear it mid thy clanking chains, captive, groaning in 
the dust! 

Let not all thy bitter wrongs quench thy spirit's joy- 
fal trust; 

God will send the glad evangel, opening wide thy 
prison door, 

Making broad a way before thee, where no way had 
seemed before : 

Dost thou hear it, proud oppressor >—Falls that shout 
upon thine ear? 

Stealing o’er time’s troubled ocean, still the notes are 


loud and clear. 
Tremble,—for thy bleeding bondmen o'er thy ruined 
hopes, ere long, 
May awake an earnest echo to that ancient morning 
song. Vv. G. R. 
—_——@f———__. 
e CHANNING. 


BY CHARLES PF. BRIGGS. 

Stilled is that voice, whose dying utterance spoke 

Great truths in gentle strains, that ne'er shall cease 
To echo from men’s hearts with wide increase, 

Till the last link of slavery shall be broke, 
And man no longer wears his fellow's yoke, 

While th’ oppressor rests in swinish ease, 
And recreant rulers court ignoble peace; 

Or hirelings, covered with religion's cloak, 
Palsy the ear with words in cloister caught; 

Dull, bookish words, to God nor man allied; 
Lifeless abortions borne of priestly pride, 

Which mouthed for centuries still come to nought ; 
Falsely proclaimed of Him, the crucified, 





Who first to man tidings of Freedom brought. 


ST 
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Reformatory. 


CONVENTION AT ABINGTON. 

A Convention of the friends of universal liberty 
was held in the Abington Town Hall, on Sunday, 
June 22. At the hour of notice, (10 A. M.,) the Con- 
vention was called to order by Lewis Ford of Abing- 
ton, and Micsh H. Pool was chosen Chairman, anc 
A. J. Groves Secretary. Mr. Ford apologized to the 
audience for the absence of Mr. Garrison, who wns 
advertised to be present, but who unfortunately was 
unavoidably absent on aecount of ill health. Great 
disappointment wus manifest in the assembly at this 
announcement, as a large number had come for the 
purpose and with the expectation of hearing him. 
Mr. Ford also stated briefly the object of the Conven- 
tion, which was, more particularly, the raising of 
funds to redeem the pledge of $100 to the Massachu- 
setts Society, given at the N. E. Convention. 

Mr. Priusnvry then addressed the Convention. He 
said that it had been announced that this Convention 
was called particularly to raise the hundred dollars 
for the Mass. A. S. Society; but if he thought so, and 
had a hundred doliars, he should be likely to throw 
it down and run. But he supposed the real and ul- 
timate object was not to raise money, but to promote 
anti-slavery. He agreed, however, that it was neces- 
sary to pay due attention to financial matters, and was 
glad Abington had done so well heretofore in this 
particular, and did not doubt thatit would do as well 
or better hereafter. Contributing money to the anti- 
slavery cause was contributing to the cause of reli- 
gion. Anti-slavery contained all that was good in 
religion. Building up anti-slavery in this country 
was building up true religion. He read at this point 
the following resolution, which he said was one of 
a series which he should present to the Convention 
before taking his seat :— 

1. Resolved, That the religion or religious teach- 
ing that in our country winks at slaveholding, 
while it performs any religious work whatever, wheth- 





"er it be worship, ordinances, Sunday observances, 


missionary operations, fastings or thanksgivings, is an 
insulting mockery to God, and should be loathed and 
detested as the terrible enginery by which the slave 
system perpetuates itself, and crushes its millions of 
miserable victims to almost the woes of the second 
death. 

We have (said Mr. P.) fifty thousand churches in 
this country, yet the slaveholders care nothing about 
them. Indeed, they know that these churches are 
friendly to them, and the bulwark of their slave sys- 
tem. They know that the divinity and Bibles of these 
churches are made to sanction this sum of all abom- 
inations. To hear of moneys being contributed to 
propagate this religion, and build up these churches, 
does not make the slaveholding tyrants of the South 
tremble at all. Yet slaveholding is the greatest sin 
of the country. What is such a religion good for? 
It rebukes not the most gigantic sin the world ever 
saw, but sanctions it. Mr. P. said he did not like to 
be continually talking about the church—he was 
tired to death of it, and often thought he never would 
do it again. But as he passed from place to place, he 
as often came across some General Assembly, Synod, 
Bible Society, or Missionary Society, so unblushing 
and bold in its support of slavery, and in rearing its 
serpent head, basilisk eyes and forked tongue, to hiss 
at the abolitionists, that he thought he must not leave 
it, but try to throw another stone, in order, if possi- 
ble, to crush the head of the monster. Mr. P. went 
on in an unusually interesting speech, presenting the 
real character of the religion of the country in its 
true light. He analyzed the constituent elements of 
the Church, showing that, for its professed objects, 
it had only a spasmodic life. He exhorted the aboli- 
tionists, in dignified and touching eloquence, to see 
to it that their anti-slavery was not like the piety of 
the Church in this respect. Mr. Pillsbury closed a 
speech of an hour in length, which is seldom if ever 
surpassed in force of argument, beauty of expression, 
and power of appeal, or in its effect on the audience, 
by presenting the following resolutions :— 

2. Resolved, That the non-agreement of the juries 
in the trials of the alleged Rescuers of the fortunate 
slave Shadrach is to us a source of the profoundest 
satisfaction, both as a just rebuke of the ferocity und 
partiality of the courts, and an assurance that we 
have still some men among Whigs and Democrats, 
who, at the bidding of Southern kidnappers and their 
Northern allies and abettors, would never decide in 
court that Curistianity 1s Crime. 

3. Resolved, That we have as well cause of rejoic- 
ing as regret at the enactment of the Fugitive Slave 
Law —-since, in the first place, it cannot be executed in 
most of the States but at a ruinous loss to the pursu- 
ing master, and indeed is seldom executed at all, and 
has, besides, created more hatred and hostility to slave- 
ry than could possibly have been done by any direct 
and systematic action against it. 

4. Resolved, That if any thing could add to the 
infamy and depravity of the Whig party of Massachu- 
setts, the recent movement to elevate Daniel Web- 
ster, the long-pensioned and pampered pauper, to the 
Presidency, by voluntary subscription, would do it— 
the man who has shown himself too mean to serve 
his country as a patriot, too poor or too prodigal to 
hold the most lucrative places without immense sums 
of money levied upon the private purses of his rich 
retainers, and too debauched in both his public and 
private character to be any other than a burden and 
disgrace to whatever party or country he might be- 
long. 

5. Resolved, That while we rejoice in the change 
in public sentiment which lifts so many members and 
supporters of the old political parties out of the 
wickedness of Whigism and the degradation and de- 
pravity of Democracy, we still cannot forget that the 
successful candidates of the Free Soil party must re- 
main in the bonds of iniquity towards the American 
Government, the sworn allies of adulterers and con- 
federates with kidnappers anc ‘pirates—protecting 
them against their victims, cou tenancing, and, if 
need be, aiding in executing their most atrocious 

laws, and ever including and acknowledging them as 
an important portion of what they so proudly eal! our 
glorious Union—and standing aloof from all yolun- 
tary participation in such a confederation, we still 
hold our banner firmly to the breeze, inscribed with 
the all-conquering motto, ‘No Union- with Slave- 
holders.” 

Mr. Forp made a few remarks in reference to the 
statement in the third resolution, that the Fugitive 
Slave Law could not be executed but at a ruinous loss 
to the pursuing master. He said that it had been 
stated in the papers, that the expense of the capture 
of Sims was all paid by Government; and if this was 
true, the resolution was not correct. No amendment, 
however, was offered, and it was passed as presented. 

Mr. Putnam said, That as this point had been al- 
luded to, he would say, that he hoped that a resolu- 
tion would be introduced, asserting the injustice and 
insult offered to the people by the Government, in im- 
posing upon them any part of the expenses of kidnap- 
ping. After an interesting session of two hours, at 
quarter past 12, the Convention adjourned one hour. 

Arrernoon Sgssion. 

Ata quarter past one o'clock, the Convention re- 
assembled, and the resolutions were again taken up. 

Mr. George W. Putnam then addressed the Con- 
vention. He reviewed the history of the anti-slavery 
enterprise, pointed out the evidences of the progress 
it had made, and the heralds which proclaim the fu- 
ture as no less auspicious to the glorious cause.. He 
made a noble and eloquent speech, ard it was casy 
to read in the countenances of the audience a wel- 
come of our friend Putnam to the anti-slavery plat- 
form of Abington. We have seldom listened to a 


apeech so well calculated to inspire hope in the hearts, 


of the faithful few who are struggling in the conflict 


Lwith slavery. Let him continue to travel and cheer 
the anti-slavery ranks by his encouraging waned 
sure we are that they will be welcome, whether in a 
speech or poem. 

Mr. Pillsbury followed Mr. Putnam in a powerful 
speech, showing the depraved state of the public mind 
of this country. He reviewed the action of political 
parties, showed that political action was entirely in- 
adequate to the overthrow of slavery, and that the 
relation of the Free Soil party to slavery and the gov- 
ernment was the same as the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties. Mr. Sumner, the representative of the 
Free Soil party, had said that he would not violate 
the Constitution to carry so great a boon as Freedom 
into the slave States. He referred to the case of 
Betsey Blakely, who was compelled by a hundred 
lashes to submit to the inhuman lust of her master, 
and who, after making her escape from this devil in 
human form, and the hell of slavery, and by dint 
of unparalleled suffering and heroism, succeeded in 
reaching Boston, must, according to Daniel Webster, 
be sent back, lest we violate the Constitution. Prof. 
Stuart cries, Send her back! The Church says, Send 
her back! The Democratic party says, Send her 
back! The Whig party says, Send her back! The 
Free Soil party does not say send her back, but it 
does say that it will not make any laws to protect her 
from being sent back, and it says to her master, You 
msy have her if you can get her; we will not vio- 
late the Constitution to keep her out of your way! 
Mr. Sumner says this in his letter of acceptance of his 
office. 

Here a Free Soil friend asked Mr. Pillsbury if he 
was doing Mr. Sumner justice. ‘No,’ said Mr. P., 
‘perhaps I am not, but I may before I get through.’ 
* But,’ says the Free Soiler, ‘ our government is not a 

lidated gover t, is it? Have not the States 
distinct and independent rights?’ Mr. P. replied 
that he did not think it was entirely a consolidated 
government, but it was fast becoming so. The State 
had united with the Church—the priest had struck 
hands with the politician. The legislative, executive 
and judicial departments of the government were dis- 
tinct only inname. Had we not tried in vain through 
the executive and judicial tribunals, to test, according 
to constitutional provisions, the constitutionality of 
the Fugitive Slave Law? In regard to States having 
distinct rights, he repeated that the position of the 
Free Soil party is, that we have no right to meddle 
with slavery in the States, either through the general 
government or by State legislation. 

Mr. Pillsbury was listened to throughout his speech 
with marked attention. The few ideas which we have 
sketched are from memory, and convey no idea of the 
powerful eloquence of the speaker. 

At the close of the meeting, the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and the Convention adjourned, 
sine die. 

This we may safely say was one of the largest and 
most successful meetings which have been held in this 
place for a long time. The amount of money and 
pledges received by the Committee of Finance was 
not reported. We are sure, however, that they have 
no reason to complain of illiberality or want of in- 
terest in the cause on the part of the Convention. 

MICAH H. POOL, President. 
A. J. Grover, Secretary. 








THE NEW COSTUME. 
Worcester, June 23, 1851. 
Mr. Garkison: 

Permit me, through the columns of your paper, to 
say a few words to the advocates of the new cos- 
tume, which seems to be exciting considerable in- 
terest of late. I am glad the subject of female dress 
is agitated. There has long been need of it, anda 
long time will it take for the new costume to repair 
the injury the female constitution has suffered from 
the old. But, believing it will do much towards it, 
by at least giving nature a chance to restore itself, 
and that the new costume will be much more com- 
fortable and convenient, for all occasions, al] places, 
and all weather, I intend adopting it entirely, for the 
kitchen, the parlor,the srreet and the public meeting, 
and I sincerely hope that women generally will do 
so. But there is one thing connected with the sub- 
ject of cress, to which I would like to call particular 
attention, and upon which I think there should be 
much said and much thought. Should we not adopt 
the new dress from principles of pure regard for 
the best interest of woman generally, as well as 
our own? And if so, should we not have particular 
regard to its utility, setting aside entirely fashion 
and vain show? Can we consistently lead off in 
the new dress in rich, costly materials, with all the 
ornainental fixings which accompanied the old ?— 
Has not woman degraded herself long enough, in the 
eyes of wisdom, by so much show of vanity, and 
much more in situation, by giving that time and la- 
bor and thought to the vain and worse than useless 
decoration of her body, which was needed for that 
mental cultivation which is indispensably necessary 
to her proper elevation in society? We talk of 
woman’s rights, and well we may, but how are we 
to obtain them? Certainly mind is might, and 
might is not easily subdued ; but vanity is not 
mind, neither does it care for rights, except the right 
to be admired by kindred passions. Thus we do 
not see the vain and frivolous contending for wo- 
man’s elevation. They rather treat with scorn the 
movement, and seem perfectly contented to be the 
groveliing slaves of fashion and unholy lust. Wo- 
man, if she would be elevated, herself must do the 
work. Man cannot, if he would, while she is steep- 
ed body and soul in vanity. True, it does not ap- 
pear alone in dress, but of this I ain now speaking. 
What can improve or beautify the human form, so 
curiously and wonderfully made? Are not God’s 
own works perfect, and shall we, weak mortals, 
seek to improve perfection? Why should so much 
time, mind, labor, health, happiness, and money, be 
thrown away in decorating this body, when by 
every such effort we deteriorate, rather than en- 
hance its beauty, inasmuch as we deprive it of its 
original loveliness, with which the Creator alone can 
embellish it ? 

Oh, woman—thou wast perfect, thou wast in- 
nocent as thou came from the Creator, but sin has 
caused a strange deformity, both physical and men- 
tal, which has descended, and must sti!] descend, 
from generation to generation. 

But there is hope for her still. Are there not 
among us some noble spirits, who are striving hard 
for the redemption of the race? And why not one 
and all join in the work ? 

Let us seek, in Whatever we do, woman’s best and 
highest good, and in doing this we seek the good 
of the whole human family, (for is she not the moth- 
er?) And as we adopt the new dress, set such an 
example of plainness as shal! call the attention from 
vanity to the more noble pursuits of life. Let us in 
the education of our daughters have particular re- 
guard to their health and usefulness, and by our pre- 
cept and example, (in the words of Mrs. Price of 
Hopedale,) train them to think of dress. only with 
reference to utility and neatness, discarding fash- 
ion and vain show. Sisters in reform, let us think 
of these things. M. A. GRIFFIN. 





A number of chaps in Saratoga undertook, a few 
days since, to head off public opinion by dressing up 
for $5 to perambulate the streets. There is no better 
way of introducing the Bloomer than this. Girls will 
not be drav. As for adopting the new costume— 


* And if they will, —you ; 
nif tala te eae eel’ 








ERATOR. 








From the Boston Christian Observer. 
THE LADIES’ NEW COSTUME. 

As our neighbors of the are quite generally 
discussin cok enum of them giving 
Jearned ‘ leaders’ and grave communications—we 
have concluded that we will not so far lag bebind 
‘the age’ as to keep silence upon # subject that 
must interest half of America, and a large portion 
of the rest of the world. 

We have to say, then, in a word, that we have for 
a long time thought that the Indies were peculiarly 
unfortunate, to be confined to the nt style of 
dress, especially in bad weather. test rea- 
sons for the — costume for young girls, and 
something like it for adults of the sex, seem ,to be 
health, convenience, and economy. ae 

A sensible communication, by a physician, in 
Toesday’s Traveller, discusses these and other 
points. The followin advocating a change 
in the costume of Jadies, are worthy of attention: 


‘ It would be more health BB en orp if the re- 
form were carried a ve fort , and a dress for the 
waist adopted, in which a Jady could pick Cherries 
without splitting a sleeve off, and play at battledoor 
without an expenditure of hooks and eyes. The 
material could be better adapted to the season. It 
could therefore be made cooler in summer, and warm- 
er in winter, than at t. The trousers would 
be the essential part of the habitual dress; the skirt 
an addition for grace and propriety. Comfort, there- 
fore, would not require so frequent a change of the 
latter as is now necessary ; while with the former at 
little trouble, (and therefore not so Jiable to be neg- 
lected as now) muslin might give way to merino, or 
this to cassimere to suit a momentary demand of 
out-door exercise, or a change in the weather. 
Damp skirts hanging, as is often the case, for the 
hour, about the and ankles, would be done away 
with: whilst the latter, clad in an appropriate boot, 
would be as independent of the weather as those of 
the men. A stil! further, and ible more impor- 
tant consideration, under this head, is the following, 
to which I ask especial attention. Either to obtain 
the necessary warmth, or to attain a greater elegance 
of form, the skirts now worn are multiplied greatiy 
in number, besides being of heavy material, weigh- 
ing—though it may astonish some of my lady readers 
themselves when [ say it—10, 12, ond 13 pounds! 
All this weight is supported by the hips alone, pro- 
ducing two serious evils: First, the drawing strings 
around the waist have to be very tight, to prevent 
the skirts from slipping down: and thas a compres- 
sion is produced and continually kept up, which 
must embarrass the organs within the exercise of 
their functions. But besides this source of trouble, 
the weight of the skirts is continually operating to 
force downwards the organs within, only covered by 
the partially resistant but pliant walls of the ab- 
domen. The advantage, technically speaking, with 
which this weight acts, would be readily understood 
by any one having a knowledge of mechanics, and 
when understood, the frequency of those distressing 
affections, peculiar to the sex, is perfectly explained 
—affections which seem to make half our women 
prematurely aged, and entail on many an existence 
to which death would be preferable. It is no won- 
der, under this view of the case, that there should be 
such a demand for abdominal supporters, and vari- 
ously contrived trusses, nor for the insufficiency of 
such contrivances when they have to act, not simply 
against the gravity of the organ they are intend- 
ed to support, but against the downward pressure of 
a weight so placed as to act mechanically to the ut- 
most advantage. 

* To put this matter in the clearest and plainest 
light, so that al] may comprehend it, let any one who 
wears her dress in the way I have described, and 
who feels that she requires a supporter, in fitting 
herself with one, first hang a weight equivalent to 
that of her skirts upon the springs of the supporter, 
to see whether the latter is able even to counteract 
the downward pressure exerted by the former. She 
will be astonished at the strength of the spring re- 
quired to do this alone, and yet it must do it before 
it can begin to do its own work of supporting; for 
both actin the same way by external pressure upon 
the abdominal walls” 


The fotlowing are the closing sentences: 


‘We fee! that any plausible attempt to relieve our 
women from the trammels of a costume not superla- 
tively graceful, unnecessarily costly, inconvenient, 
and we believe seriously detrimental in several ways 
to their health, deserves all consideration. 

‘One word more. We beg those of our female 
friends who entertain the intention of being pioneers 
in this reform to be deliberate, and not to injure what 
is good, and prejudice many against their cause, by 
carelessness of taste, or by going to unnecessary ex- 
tremes. As long as they avoid these, we claim ex- 
emption for them from the criticisms of every male 
who wears the present stovepipe-section head gear, 
and from those of every one of their own sex who 
persist in collecting the sweepings of the sidewalk 
upon the hem of her dress, or who think it more deli- 
cate to display four-fifths of her stockings every 
time she crosses a street, than tp 5” 

‘Tat New Dress.’ 





THE NEW STYLE. 


The new style of ladies’ dress with short skirts— 
pantaletts, gathered at the ankle in accordance with 
the Turkish costume, is exciting a good deal of in- 
terest at the present time, and will very likely, ere 
long, receive a fair trial in the fashionable world. 
Being so much in conflict with the style we have 
always been accustomed to, it has yet any amount 
of prejudice to contend with, and ridicule to bear, 
in its introduction. And it is not impossible but 
these formidable weapons may yet prove too much for 
it. Nearly every one who has seen this style, how- 
ever, represents itas highly becoming, and much 
neater than those that drag along the streets to the 
great inconvenience of the wearer, and injury to the 
dress. The Windham Democrat, edited by Mrs. 
Nichols, has the following article in relation to this 
style :— 

‘The gentlemen editors are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions,exceedingly taken with the Turkish costume, 
which seems to have appeared nearly simultaneously 
in the principal inland cities and villages of the 
Eastern and Western States. The exceptions—only 
two to our knowledge—will have it that the women, 
in assuming the new dress, are encroaching upon 
men’s prerogative—assuming ‘ men’s apparel!’ Such 
an assertion is particularly amusing, since the dress 
—short skirts and full pantaletts—has been worn for 
years by the misses of all nations in Christendom, 
and by all the women of the Turkish nation from 
time immemorial. We never saw or heard of any 
man or set of men wearing petticoats and pantaletts; 
and we reckonthe gentlemen who call the dress a 
masculine habit, would be the last to be caught in 
it. They would create greater sensation in our 
streets in such a rig, than the ladies have been able 
to excite in their fertile imaginations. As many 
inches cut from the tops of ladies dresses, under the 
sanction of French milliners, has passed master with 
these sensitive gentlemen too long, to make their 
extreme anxiety for female modesty anything but 
ridiculous. * * * * The change in dress has 
resulted solely from that general dissemination of 
physiological information which has startled the sex 
into a consciousness that the present fashions of 
dress are a general and fearful cause of impaired 
physical energies, disease and premwuture death.— 
Better that women have courage to look like frights 
—which, however, is nota necessary alternative— 
and secure to themselves and posterity the health 
that secures cheerfulness, vigor and courage, than 
be the nervous, helpless, miserable cumberers of the 
ground which many are, and nearly all are becom- 
ing, by a slavish submission to self-imposed restric- 
tions in dress and indulgence in diet. 

A majority of our very best exchanges have nooly 
spoken in encouragement of a reform in dress, look- 
ing to health and comfort. For ourself, we would not 
cut a single inch from our skirts simply for conveni- 
ence’ sake, while there is the least danger that by 


the inconvenience of holding up our skirts from the 
go he stairs, and 
w 


without points, at 
we never 4 ithe: 
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MEETING OF COLORED CITIZENS. 


At a meeting of the colored citizens of Chicago, 
held on Monday evening, June 9th, 1851, in the A. 
M. Episcopal Church, on Jackson street, Alexander 
Smith was called to the Chair, and B.L. Ford ap- 
pointed Secretary. The object of the meeting was 
then stated by the irman. It was to the effect, 
that the meeting take into consideration the pro- 
priety of raising means with which to purchase some 
suitable article to be presented to E. C. Larned and 
George Manierre, Exsqs., as testimonials of our re- 
gard for their able and efficient exertions in behalf 
of Moses Johnson, claimed as a fugitive from slavery. 

A collection was then taken up, and all present 
freely donated. And here let us do justice to the 
ladies, who came promptly forward, and generally 
put in their mite. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That 2 committee of three be appoint- 
ed to purchase Two Sitver cups, and to have en- 
graved upon them an appropriate inscription in ac- 
cordance with the event which they are intended to 
commemorate. 

B. L. Ford, G. W. Johnson, and Alexander Smith, 
were appointed said committee. 

After further consideration, on motion, — 

Resolved, That H. O. Wagoner, Wm. Johnson, 
and A. T. Hall be appointed a special committee to 
grepare an address to E.C. Larned and George 

anierre, Esqs., expressive of the sense of the 
sem. and said address to be reported to an ad- 
journed meeting on Monday evening next. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That this meeting tender their sincere 
and grateful acknowledgements to L. C. P. Freer 
and C. D’Wolf, Esqs. for their generous and able 
services rendered in the late fugitive slave case 
above mentioned. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet at this 
place on the above mentioned evening. 

ADJOURNED MEETING. 

Met, pursuant to adjournment, Monday evening, 
Jone 16th, 1851, Alexander Smith in the Chair, and 
B. L. Ford, Secretary. 

The following address was then read and adopted, 
and B. L. Ford and Alexander Sinith appointed to 
present the cups and address to BE. C. Larned and 
George Manierre, Esqs. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Chairman. 

B. L. Forp, Secretary. 

Chicago, Il]., June 16, 1851. 


To E. C. Larned and George Manierre, Esqs : 

GentTLemen:—Your inestimable services, ren- 
dered in the late fugitive slave case, as counsel for 
the defence, and the success with which your labors 
have been crowned, have called forth the deepest 
emotions of gratitude, on the part of the colored 
citizens of Chicago; and we, therefore, wish to ex- 
press our gratitude, by presenting to each of you a 
silver cup, hoping, gentlemen, that you will receive 
them, not as a compensation, but as tokens of the 
high regard which we feel for you, as lovers of lib- 
erty. 

We also feel gratified, gentlemen, to think the 
Jaw has been observed, and order maintained, while 
at the same time the slaveholder has been defeated, 
and liberty has triumphed: and that the best feeling 
exists on the part of the citizens, all of which, we 
think, will tend to strengthen the cause of freedom 
in Chicago. 

With considerations of the highest respect, we 
are, gentlemen, Yours, truly, 

H. 0. Waconer, 

Wa. Jounson, 

A. T. Haut, 
Chicago, June 19, 1851. 


Messrs. H. O. Wagoner, Wm. Johnson, 4.7. Hall, 
Committee : 


Your letter of the 16th inst., in behalf of the col- 
ored citizens of Chicago, with the accompanying 
silver cups, has been received. 

The services alluded to by you in the recent fugi- 
tive slave case, were rendered by us as an act of 
duty, without expectation or desire of compensation. 
In consequence of the absence of the senior metm- 
bers of the bar and of other circumstances, the re- 
sponsibitity of the trial devolved upon us; and we 
are sufficiently rewarded for any labor which we 
have bestowed in the cause, by its fortunate termin- 
ation. 

We would in this consideration as a matter of jus- 
tic e, acknowledge the obligations we are under to 
Grant Goodrich and J. M. Wilson, Esqs., for valua- 
ble counsel and suggestions made by them during 
the progress of the trial. 

We accept with gratification the silver cups ac-_ 
companying your letter. and shajl take pleasure in 
preserving them as a memento of the united triumph 
of liberty and law in the first fagitive slave case in 
Chicago. = Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 
E. C. Larnep, 
Gro. Manierre. 


Committee. 





HAYTI AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Following the United States, Hayti was the first 
region inthe New World to declare its independ- 
ence of the European rule. Its people, or the mass 
of its people, were blacks, and from that day to this, 
notwithstanding our governinent bas recognized, one 
after another, the independence of sundry South 
American Republics, the independence of Hayti 
has not been acknowledged. ‘The fact that the 
government was a government of blacks, however 
humiliating to our sense of humanity or consistency 
the admission may be, has been the sole apparent 
cause of this unjust neglect. The independence of 
the island was recognized by France in 1825, and 
it has since been acknowledged by Great Britain 
and other powers. Our government has subjected 
Hayti to other insults. When the Congress of Pan- 
ama was proposed by the Republic of Colombia, in 
order to unite all America upon a common policy 
with relation to European interference, the United 
States strenuously refused to admit amas pele 
gates to that body, and this, too, under the Presi- 
dential policy of John Quincy Adams, in 1826. 
The reason for this policy was the alleged commer- 
cial vassalage of Hayti to France, arising out of the 
fact that French ships were admitted to Haytien 
ports at half the tonnage levied on other nations. 
This favor to French commerce was, however, a 
consequence of the acknowledgment of the entire 
independence of the island; « privilege which the 
United States could doubtless have had on the same 
conditions, and which was accorded to England 
some years after on those conditions. 

But Haytien commerce was of great importance 
to the United States, From 1816 to 1825, the time 
when the Haytien President Boyer made his treaty 
with the Government of France, the United States 
sent various commercial agents to Hayti to promote 
the interests of the American commerce. At this 
tine, Boyer became impatient of the position of the 
United States toward his government, and he in- 
formed our then commercial agent, Gen. Armstrong, 
that until the American government acknowledged 
the independence of the island, he could not Tecog- 
nize him as its commercial agent, and that he could 
not allow him to float his flag from his official resi- 
dence, Gen, Armstrong packed his flag and came 
home. He was succeeded, however, by other agents, 
who were ordered to get along the best way they 
could, and they did, and as long as France alone 
was exempted from high duties, our commerce made 
‘a live of it? When, at last, England made the re- 
cognition, and her ships became freed from those 
duties, the competition was ruinous, and something 
was to be done. 

Commodore Chauncey was sent out to negotiate. 
He represented that the fears and prejudices of the 
Slave States tied the hands of the Genera! Govern- 
ment, and compelled it to adopt a course which it 
would gladly depart from if pessible—in other words, 
that the Slave prejudices of Slave States alone stood 
in the way of the recognition of Haytien independ- 
ence. The Commodore accomplished but little, on- 
ly securing the privilege to new commercial agents 
of having the registers of ships left in their keeping. 

Matters thus passed along till 1843, when the 
new Haytien Constitution was promulgated, which, 
followin the example of the United States, guar- 
antied liberty and equal rights to all denominations 
of religion. Tae inhabitants of the Eastern part of 
the island, or the * Dominicans,’ were Spanish and 
Roman Catholics, and this part of the Constitution 
being offensive, they entered their protests and de- 
clared themselves separate and independent of Hay- 
ti. We pass over the Tribune’s charge that Mr. 
Calhoun, then Secretary of State, scnt out an agent 
to confirm the split thus commenced, and the fur- 
ther charge that while this agent was there, @ pro- 

was made by him, to admit to the island 

t. here colonists, with the object really 
subverting black government, and annexing 
‘the island to the Union. We pass it over, howev- 
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- RUSSIA 


SALVE 


VEGETABLE OINTMENT 


INTRODUCED IN 1806, 
TWENY-FIVE YEARS EXPERIEYC 


HAS ESTABLISHED THE 
RUSSIA SALVE 
AS THE 
VERY BEST REMEDY 
— FoR — 
CUTS, 
BURNS, 
SCALDS, 3 
CHILBLAINS, : | 
FLESH WOUNDS, f 
CHAPPED HANDS, S| 
BOILS, FELONS, SORES, fe 
INJURY BY SPLINTERS, . | 
FROST-BITTEN PARTS OF THE BODY, 
SORE EYES, OLD SORES, ; : 
PILES, &e. ; { 








TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER BOX, 
THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND 


p DWARD YOUNG, cabinet-maker, 63 Carvers 

4 In the year 1842, was injured by a plank faliiy 
on my leg; it caused the leg to swell and becomes 
flamed, and caused the most awful ulcers and sr 
that defied the skill and treatment of the best phy 
cians of Quebec, the place of my residence st thi 
time. Dr. Douglas, one of the most popular surges 
of Quebec, assured me there was little hope of my 
covery. 

I cam¢ to Boston; my limbs were now both sffe- 
ed. I applied to Dr. Phelps: he tried his skill, te 
without any success, and | was then induced to @ 
upon Dr. Warren, who gave me some relief; bul 
ter some time, I grew quite disheartened, my lin’ 
were almost a mass of sores from my knees dows 
my ankles, scarcely allowing me to sleep or rest, 
or night. I had read a good deal about Russia Sur 
but having used so many advertised plasters 
salves, and tried so many things, that I felt 
terest in the Russia Salve ; although repeatedly 
ed by my friends to try it, I was too skeptical 08 
At length, aman brought me a box of Russie due 
which I applied to my limbs, as the directions 
plied. I really began to feel a sensation of oer 
pleasantness about my raging sores. I went “4 “ 
Redding & Co's, 8 State street, and bougit two ie 
I have used, in all, nearly four boxes of Wise t 
Salve. My limbs are now, with the exception Je 
scars, as perfect as ever they were. The ¥ yr 
healed up, the sores have nearly all disappear ® 
I hesitate not to say, that by the time Thave er 
fourth box of the Russia Salve, 1 shall be ae 
consider my case one of the severest tests the > 
could possibly encounter. 








alwa j 7 Ouse, Bs 
I would add, that having the Salve in my h ra 
a member of my family suffering very - ae 
Piles, I recommended the use of the ee 
which cured them with great ease, an net 
space of time. ms 
Yours, very respectfully, oa 
bake EDWARD YOU 
68 Carver street, bosiis 
. ‘e seote gt. Boston 
To Messrs. Redding & Co., 8 State st d 
° Ae y "mit i Stal 7 
Wholesale Retail Agents for the Uni — 
State st, BO" 


REDDING & CO., 8 

This Salve is put up in neal ene 
with an engraved jabel illustrated with the 

without which none are genuine 


~ UNION MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Compaly: 
CAPITAL $160,000: 
CHARTER UNLIMI TED. 


: P eine, or Healt * 
ER" No connection with Fire, Marine, 
surance. 4) 
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» Merchants’ 
—Lower floor Merch 
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Nov. 22. Poste. 2 
JOHN OLIVER, 
caRPEN 
TATE: 
No. 33, FrienD Sraset, (°F sts 
poston: 
ici hs in carpen 
re J. O. solicits Jo Pee , 
repairing dwelling -houses, + nee se, ot m 
and altering all kinds 0! ™ war oe a 
prompt attention to all orders, © Mar? 
satisfaction to his patron’ 
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